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The steamer Hibernia arrived at Boston onthe 18th 
inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the 4th, and 100 
passengers to Halifax, where she left 10 and took in 
7. Amongst the passengers, was the hon. Abbott 
Lawrence andfamily. The Britannia had a passage 
out of 11§ days from Halifax. The Southerner, 
capt. Palmer, the Columbus, capt. Cole, and other 
packets had arrived. 

Tie Toronto, an American liner, lying in St. 
Catherine’s Dock, London, from some unknown 
cause took fire, but it was ultimately extinguished 
without any considerable damage being done. The 
flames were first discovered in the cookhouse. 

The worst surmises respecting the long-looked for 
India mail are, it will bé seen, realised. The mail 


and the steamer have been lost, but the passengers | 


and the crew were happily saved. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
CommercfaL Summary. Wilmer & Smith’s Euro- 
pean Times says: The revival of trade is the theme 


feels its nourishing glow. In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts all is bustle and activity. The demand, too, is 
principally confined to the home market. Orders for 
the East, more particularly for China, have come 
ouring in of Jate. But the other great foreign mar- 
ets, the United States and Brazil—are in a state of 
comparative, if not actual, stagnation. The colton 
market, that unerring barometer of the commercia! 
temperature—continues active, sometimes buoyant. 
The sales for the week, ending the 30th ult. (Satur- 
day,) have not been quite so great as previously, but 
the demand has been well sustained, and holders are 
firm. Speculation has subsided a little, but the pre- 
sent feeling is at once healthy and encouraging. The 
same remark applies to the markets for colonial pro- 
duce. Sugar has improved, especially the better 
qualities. B. P. is steady, while Bengal and Mauri- 
tius have realized higher prices. The foreign mar- 
ket for this indispensable necessary of life is inac- 
tive. The grain market has experienced the effects 
of the general revival. The increasing supplies of 
new grain keep the market from rising, albeit it ex- 
hibits an upward tendency. Flour has advanced 1 
shilling per sack} and Canadian wheat and flour are 
a good deal inquired for. The accounts respecting 
the new cotton crop, which came to hand by the Bri- 
tania, are deemed favorable to holders. The sales 
on Saturday exceed 6000 bags, of which 2000 were 
taken on speculation. But Monday last was one of 
the most stirring days which has ever occurred in the 
market. The sales amounted to 20,000 bags, of which 
enormous quantity speculators took one half. Yes- 
terday, being Tuesday, the great Manchester market 
day, there was comparatively less doing; but the sales, 
notwithstanding, reached 12,000 bags, of which spec- 
ulators took nearly the half. The market to-day 
(Wednesday) is still in a state of great excitement, 
and remained so at the time we put our paper to 
press. An advance ofa farthing per pound has taken 
place on most descriptions of cotton since the arrival 
of the Britannia. ‘Ihe darkest hour is generally the 
precursor of the dawn; and the intermittent fever 
through which we have passed, seems to promise for 
the future a career of healthy and invigorating action. 
Loss or rue Streamer Memnon, wita tue East 
Inpia Maus. Alexandria, Sept. 16. The Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Company’s steamship Hindostan, 


Captain Moresby, arrived at Suez on the night of the 
Vou, AY .—fie. 8. <3 “ 


| gressing. 


é night, and will take up his residence at the gardens at | 
of general congratulation. Every branch of business | 





}ith inst. from Calcutta, which place she left on the 
10th August, with some cargo and 108 passengers, 
the greater part of whom intend to proceed to Eng- 
land by the steamer Oriental. 

She has brought the melancholy intelligence of the 
total loss, on the evening of the Ist of August, of the 
East India Company’s steam frigate Memnon, off 
Cape Guardafui, on the coast of Africa. There were 
on board 170 persons, who were fortunately all sav- 
ed, but none of their effects have been recovered.— 
The mails are entirely lost, and it is to be regretted 
that, owing to their late arrival at Bombay the pre- 
ceding month, there had been an accumulation of 
mails from Madras and Ceylon. 

The Memnon has entirely gone to pieces, and noth- 
ing has been saved but five cases of treasure which 
were fortunately on deck at the time of the accident. 


Captain Hains, political agent at Aden, had sent to 
the assistance of the shipwrecked people three small 
steamers. Two passengers who were on board the 
Memnon, Messrs. Southey & Crawford, have arriv- 
ed at Suez from Aden by the Hindostan. 

Cairo, September 13. 

The Hindostan arrived on the :aorning of the 22d, 
at 4 o'clock, at Suez. She brings 108 passengers, and 
the sad intelligence of the total wreck of the Memnon, 
from Bombay, at or near the African coast, opposite 
Aden. All the mails were totally destroyed. The, 
commander was Captain Powell, who, I believe, lost | 
the Semiramis, in her first trip, being the first steam 
frigate in the Indian navy. Much blame is attached 
on this occasion to him. 

She struck on a’rcef after the commander had been 
warned by the officer on watch of the vicinity of 
land, and the consequent danger. The mail was 
large but entirely lost; the passengers and treasure 
all saved. Two passengers of the Memnon arrived 





at Suez by the Hindostan. We have no sickness in | 
this city, and I push through the Bazaars with im-| 
punity. Mehemet Ali is expected up here in a fort- | 


Shubra. 

The o}d projected plan of a rail road across the de- | 
sert is now again revived very earnestly, ond it 1s ge-_ 
nerally believed that if it really be set on foot, that) 
Mr. Galloway, the brother of Galloway Bey, will be 
the man to carry it out. 


IRELAND. The repeal agitation is still pro- 
The Mr. Conner who made such a tumult 
by his violent measures, had withdrawn from the 
Dublin Association. 

A meeting of the association was held Sept. 27, 
Counsellor Scully inthe chair. Mr. O’Connell, who 
was received with enthusiasticecheering, and who 
looked remarkably wel!, commenced the business by 
moving for a further investigation of the charges of 
examination against Mr. Smith, which was agreed 
to. 

Mr. Reay read letters from the following places 
in America. From Boston, transmitting £29 3s; from 
Savannah, 500 dollars; from Massachusetts, £100; 
from Hartford, Conn. £67; from N. Jersey, €30 12s; 
from Newark, New Brunswick, £40; from Philadel. | 
phia, per Judge Doran, £69; from St. Louis, Mo.; | 
£174—a bill of Exchange on Messrs. ‘Tl. Martin & | 
Son, Liverpool, from Cincinnati, £113 10; and from 
New York, per Hon. Judge James, 1,400 dollars, 
the several reccipts of which were announced a- 
midst enthusiastic cheers. 

Waterford, Sept. 24. This (Sunday) there was a 
great meeting of the repeaters of Waterford and the | 
adjoining counties, assembled at Lismore, to receive | 
Mr. O'Connell. There were about 150,000 at the 
mecting. Mr. Q’Connell declared that, with the 
exception of the Tara demonstration, which pos- 
sessed many associations of other days, the meeting 
he addressed on that day transcended every othér 
meeting he had been at. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. O’Connell spoke at great length and with a 
baring and irresistable cloquence, declaring that | 
neither the scoffs of his enemies, or tho taunts of pre- 
tended friends, would induce him to, go faster than 
he deemed prudent. He said that they had made an 
impression not only in France, America, and Eu- 
rope, but also on the English, who were beginning 
to understand them, and who might, by and by, at- 
tempt to bribe them. 

The last great demonstration took place on Sun- 








; one. 





day last, at the Rath of Mullaghmast, in Leinster. 


It appears to have been an immense gathering. He 
denounced the slavery of the United States in vehe- 
ment terms, with the request, “let raat go to Ame- 
rica!” Itis hinted that the government is about to 
bring these exhibitions to a premature close. The 
Times of Monday gives currency to the hint asa 
“rumor.” To put-down the agitation in Irelatid 
now,, when no attempt has been made to remove the 
acknowledged evils under whieh the people labor, 
would be a dangerous experiment with the peace of 


the country. 
WALES. 


From the Welshman. 

Resecca’s Account or HersexrF. We have re- 
ceived a communication from ‘“*Rebecea,” of which 
the following is acopy. We shall abstain from all 
comment on the singular production of that rustic 
queen’s pen, and—-merely observing that the original 
bears about it, in abundance, internal as well as ex- 
ternal evidence of its authenticity—we leave it in our 
readers’ hands: 

“Mr. Welshman—Sure you will be surprised at 
seeing my signature to this letter—I am not ashamed 
of my name, sir; I glory in it. The world does me 
injustice, and even my own countrymen despitefull y 
entreat me; but my trust is in the goodness of Rebec- 
ca’s cause and in thé might of the Lord of Hosts. [ 
am strong—in courage—in determination—and i: 
numbers. Rebecca will obtain her rights. 


In vain you strive tosave a gate 
By threavning blood and slaughter; 
Your swords shall ne’er intimidate 
Rebecca and her daughter. 


“The cheating toll trusts may complain, 
The mayor may roar his “‘riot;” 

“Till Becca do her rights obtain 
She never will be quiet.” 


Rebecca’s rights once obtained, we shall be as quiet 
as mice; there will then be no further strife between 
the slaves (slaves no longer) and the slave drivers. — 
It is in vain to employ special constables; the rural 
police will be of no use; and as to the soldiers, | 
should think, sir, that English gentlemen and brave 
dragoons might sure be more suitably employed than 


_by being turned into pike and toll men; they are 


however, of no use in the world, and to their long 
swords, saddles, bridles, Rebecca sings—whack fol- 
de riddle rol. Rebecca-bids defiance to all of them; 
we don’t care a straw for all the soldiers, rural police, 
and special constables;. for Rebecca can bring into 
the field a better force and a much more numerous 
Rebecca is more than one hundred thousand 
strong. The people—the masses, to a man—through- 
olt the three counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and 
Pembroke are with me. Oh yes, they are all my 
children. When I meet the lime men on the road 
covered with sweat and dust, I know these are Re- 
beccaites. When I see the coalmen coming to town 
clothed in rags—hard worked and hard fed, I know 
these are mine—these are Rebecca‘s children. When 
[see the farmers’ wives carrying loaded baskets to 
market, bending under the weight, | know wel! that 
these are my daughters. If I turn into a farmer's 
house and see them eating barley bread and drinking 
whey, surely, say I, these are members of my family 
—these are the oppressed sons and daughters of Re- 
becca. When I see the (manuscript here for several 
sentences together is illegible, the words blood and 
oppression, loyalty and Rebecca, being the only ones 
that can be deciphered.) I blush for my country- 
men, and resolve to regenerate them. My children 
are simple, without information and politics. They 
shall not always be thus. If God spare the life of 
Rebecca, she will work out their redemption; and, if 
she dies, Miss Cromwell and a band of braye moun- 
taineers can cut their way through every obstacie.-— 
We must be free. J say it. I, who command—l, the 
Rebecca and regenerator. 

“Ffarwelwch, ffarwelwch, Mr. Welshman, they 
say you are Saxon born; be sure you are true, and 
belie not the bright and glorious reputation of the 


'great—the governing—the brave and wise Britons. 


The government commission sent down to listen to 
and redress our grievances if English—Rebecca and 
her children rejoice. For we know that England will 
do more for oppressed Weishmen than Wales itself 
with its jobbers and degenerate gentry would ever 
have done. But it was Rebecca who gave the word 
of command, It was she who brought down the en- 
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voy from the seat of the imperial legislature. Once 
more, sir, farwelwch—Rebecca’s heart bleeds for 
her countrymen—she hath compassion for her 
countrymen—contempt for cowardice—hatred for 
oppression—and love for all honest independence.— 

y these presents let al! men know 

“REBECCA.” 

Resecca. We give the following epistie pre- 
cisely as we received it; but although it bears the 
secon tt of Carmarthen, it is scarcely needful 
or us to add that -we regard the promised visit as a 
‘thoax:” 
‘“*To the editor of the Hereford Times: 3 

“Sir: Some of my daughters in Herefordshire, in- 
form me that their be some needless hindrance in that 
county called ‘Turnpikes;” and as some of my 
daughters be very much rose in their tithes, and be 
looked after so sharp in the Game way, I beg to an- 
nounce to them, through your paper, that I intend 
visiting Herefordshire, and to come through Mon- 
mouth, Ross, Hereford, Lemstre, and Ludlow, on the 
6 or 7 September, as advised; and as a great number 
of my daughters in Hereford and Monmouthshire read 
your paper, please to insert this to tell my daughters 
as they must meet me at the time and place they 
know of, to punish, according to our law, all tithe 
raisers, Game Keepers, and Turnpike imposters.— 
Agreed at a meeting this night, and to be inserted 
under our heavy displeasure. I have sent notes to 
inform such, such as will have fatal sentence. 


“Becca. 
“Carmarthen, Aug, 29, 1843.” 


DistursaNnces iv Sovrn Wates, increase and 
become more ungovernable and disastrous. A pro- 
clamation offering £500 reward and a free pardon to 
whoever would deliver the perpetrators of recent 
outrages had been issued. Meetings of the farmers 
were being held to petition the queen for redress, im- 
ploring her “to dissolve the present parliament, and 
convoke a new parliament, that shall legislate in ac- 
cordance with the great changes in opinion which 
have, under the teachings of experience, taken place 
within the last few years. 


FRANCE. 


The French papers are creating a great sensation 
by the agitation of the question, relative to the for- 
tifications of Paris. Reports were rife throughout 
Paris that it was the intention of the government to 
proceed with the armament, without reference to the 
question of necessity, and which it issupposed meaut, 
until a case of invasion, to be reserved by the Chamber 
of Deputies. Senor Olozaga has arrived at Paris from 
Madrid. He is only accredited as envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of Spain to the 
Court of the Tuilleries: but should the 'rench govern- 
ment come to the resolution of sending an ambassa- 
dor to Spain, Senor Olozaga will hold a similar post 
in the French capital, being provided with letters of 
credence as ambassador from Queen Isabella to 
Louis Phillippe. 

SPAIN. 


Affairs are still unsettled. The Swabian Mercury 
states that the northern powers wil! not depart from 
the principles of legitimacy in the affairs of Spain; 
that is, that Queen Isabella shall marry the eldes 
son of Don Carlos, and that he, in order to preserve 
the rights of legitimacy, shall assume the title of 
King of Spain. 

The new government of Spain, it is reported, con- 
templates the re-establishment of a good understand- 
ing with the court of Rome. ‘The primate of Spain 
is to take the initiative measures. The London 
Times’ correspondent, writing from Madrid on the 
Qist, says he considers it absolutely certain that the 
present government must give way. 

The advices from Madrid to the 24th September, 
state that for several days the authorites had redoub- 
led their precautions for the preservation of tranquil- 
ity, alarming reports being in circulation that a con- 
spiracy was onthe point of breaking out in that 
capital. Amidst these political occupations an event, 
attributed by some to malevolence, and by otners to 
were accident, spread terror through the city. 

The powder magazine of Los Posos, situated at 
the gate of Bilboa, had been blown up, spreading 
death and destruction to a considerable extent around. 
Ten mutilated bodies were taken from beneath the 
ruins. The number of sufferers was estimated at 
between 30 and 40. The magazine contained 127 
quintals of gunpowder, 700,000 bail cartriges, 1v,- 
000 cannon charges, 800 grenades, 10,000 muskets, 

and an immense material for artillery. 

The minister of war has ordered troops to march 
from different quarters upon Saragossa. 

A London correspondent of the New York Com. 
mercial, states that the corporation of London, hav- 
ing invited Espartero and suite to dinner, much ex- 
citement was produced by Lord Ranelagh, who 
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partero’s suite is the General Nogneras, through 
whose instrumentality the aged mother of Cabrera, 
the Carlist leader, was shot in cold blood, during the 
contest for the throne of Spain. Nogueras has at- 
tempted to prove that as he did not actually superin- 
tend the execution he was not responsible for it.— 
This of course is idle, and ali attempts to excuse such 
an atrocity must be vain; but the true palliation (if 
there can be any,) has not been alluded to.” 

The correspondent adds that “Nogueras was pro- 
voked to this murderous act by the still more blood- 
thirsty conduct of Cabrera himself; who, only a few 
days before, had-ordered the execution of the young 
wives of eighteen Christino soldiers—who were ac- 
cordingly drawn up by the road side and shot. In 
retaliation, and to prevent the recurrence of such 
deeds of horror, Nogueras executed Cabrera’s moth- 
er, and thus dideffectually stay any further execution 
of females by Cabrera.” 


GREECE. 

‘The accounts are confirmed of the successful issue 
of aninsurrection, and the adhesion of the King to 
the demands of the people. A new ministry has been 
formed, and it has been agreed that a national as- 
sembly shall be called, within thirty days, for the 
purpose of drawing up, in concert with the King, a 
new constitution. 


POLAND. 


A Conspiracy at Warsaw. A London letter 
writer remarks that “the state of Poland. however 
apparently helpless and hopeless, has of late called 
forth an additional feeling of sympathy. Her nation- 
ality appears to slumber only; for a well organized 
conspiracy has been discovered at Warsaw, consist- 
ing of 3,000 persons, whose object was to effect a 
revolution. About 300 have been arrested. God 
preserve them!” 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


COMMERCIAL TREATY TOPIC—UNOFFICIAL NEGOTIA- 
TIONS—-FREE TRADE US. AMERICAN TARIFF—PRO- 
POSITIONS TO RETURN TO A COLONIAL CONDITION. 


There is sufficient of interest in the articles insert- 
ed in this number of the Register over the signature 
of Durr Green, and Josepn Heme, to entitle them 
to perusal and to space in the register of passing af- 
fairs. They furnish us the key, incidentally, to se- 
veral topics and movements which cannot be too well 
understood by the American public. We may dis- 
tinguish something of the mysteries of the British 
policy on the one hand, from their contents, and on 
the other, be the better prepared to detect the cor- 
responding movements of those who are well known 
to be the advocates of this same British policy in this 
country.— Whether intended as British policy or as 
American policy, we have amongstus those who are 
influenced by each of these motives. 

It is desirable that*every step towards the proposed 
commercial arrangements between the two countries 
should be distinctly perceived and accurately survey- 
ed by the government and the people, in order to the 
formation of a just judgment as to the proposition— 
as well as of the objects of the persons and parties 
moving thereto. And this is desirable, whether the 
idea of an arrangement be,as the Atlas supposes, 
abandoned by both parties, or not,—for whether by a 
treaty or by legislative enactments, the ebject is no 
doubt stillin view, and wil! no doubt be urged. It is 
desirable therefore that every iota of the movements 
should be attended to, and as those two worthies, 
whose labours in the cause their publications inform 
us of, have taken to themselves if tot the credit of 


originating, at least the task of managing thus far the 
negotiation—a negotialion either too delicate—too 
important—or tov informal in its very essence, it 
would seem,to be entrusted to the regularly organized 
agent of this country at the British court-—as these 
gentlemen now deem it politic that at least a part of 
the negotiation should be known, it is weil to affurd 
them that gratification. 

A hasty perusal of thosepublications induces us to 
apprehend that there is more implied in this negotia- 
tion than we iad given Mr. Green credit for. 

fii European diplomacy, it 1s not uncommon to 
use Informal agents, and go very far in informal con- 
Versatiois,—but this we suspect is one of the first 
essays of any importance towards such a game on the 





“called publig attention to the fact that one of J+s- 


aerate, 


institutions are not moddelled witha view to such ope- 
rations. The treaty making power in most of the 
monarchies of Europe is arbitrarily exercised by the 
head of the governments—in ours it is carefully cir- 
cumseribed. We regard every department as bein 
responsible for every step it takes. Hence the 
duty of negotiating with foreign powers has been 
heretofore entrusted to agents appointed under exist- 
ing laws, enacted by the legislative branch, and 
whose appointment has been confirmed by the co-ex- 
ecutive authority of the senate, as prescribed in the 
constitution. We should deviate from this rule with 
exceeding great caution, if at all. Even if the agent 
employed were every way unexceptionable, there is 
danger in that direction. If the executive chief be 
allowed at pleasure to employ agents in important 
negotiations with foreign countries—either ormal, 
or informal, his power would indeed be fearfully 
augmented. A lesson may be learned upon this point 
from the accounts we this day publish. 

_ We are by no means disposed to indulge at this 
time in a grave argument upon the topics introduced 
in those letters. ‘lhe fact however that the immense 
resources of Great Britain, whereby she was ena- 
bled to maintain for so many years a sanguinary and 
expensive war with almost all Europe, and to sub- 
sidize by turns first one, and then another, and ano- 
ther, and finally almost every continental power, 
and enlist them against Napoleon and eventually over- 
throw him and his empire, were derived from an ad- 
herence to their protective system, may be clearly 
enough deduced from these publications. We repeat 
that this gigantic effort was achieved by resources 
derived from the British policy of protection—pro- 
tection by every statute of the realm, to every branch 
of British interest, agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce. This truth is admitted in so many words, 
even by the champions of free trade. Experience 
is worth more than theory. If it wasso profitable a 
policy for England, why should it not be profitable 
to other countries? Why did the whig minister pro- 
pose to relax that policy, even according to the show- 
ing of these free trade advocates? Why? Because 
other countries following the example of England, 
had begun to share those very advantages which 
England had previously monopolized. If this were 
not the fact, would either the whigs or tories of Eng- 
land for one moment have entertained the idea of 
relaxing that policy? Never. 

And to what extent has it been relaxed? Let the 
“beggarly account” of our exports to Great Britain 
under this boasted relaxation of British duties an- 
swer. 

The statement extracted by the writer of the mo- 
ney article in the New York Herald, from the custom 
house books, of our exports for the last two years, 
from that port, if we had room for its insertion, would 
exhibit a proof of the extent 'o which these ‘Free 
Trade,” concessions of Sir Robert have benefitted 
American productions. 

Instead of an increase, there is a falling off in al- 
most all our staples since their enactment. The best 
of the joke is that, the Herald true to its vocation, 
assumes this fact, of our exports falling off, as an aie 
gument against the American Tariff!—Sir Robert’s 
tariff is not at all blamed for it. 


The very point at issue between the whig and the 
tory parties in England,—the identical question on 
which the whig ministry found themselves in a mi- 
nority, and from which vote they took an appeal to 
the electors, the people of the realm, and in which 
appeal they were again signally defeated, and Sir 
Robert Peel and his tory associates were invested 
with power, was, whether the protective policy of 
England, and especially the duty on corn, should be 
relaxed? Brought into power under such circumstan- 
ces, even if Sir Robert’s whole life, all his known 
principles, and all his associations, were not a suffi- 
cient security, the pledge implied by taking office 
under such circumstances, must have bound him to 
that course of policy. ‘That Sir Robert ever design- 
ed totravel one step further in the track towards 
free trade, than merely to entrap the American Con- 
gress into free trade enactments, instead of passing 
an Auierican tariff, we never have for one momeut 
doubted. Sir Robert’s ‘‘conversion” to the free 
trade theory, of which Mr. Hume beasts, was every 
inch of it intended for the American market. Sir 
Robert reposes body and soul, as all of us know, up- 
on the landed aristocracy, and without their cordial 
support he could not retain power one day. And 
vhat say they to abandoning the protective policy? 

The most striking feature of Dull Green’s article, 
is the paragraph in which he chimes in so cordially 
with the idea of the British merchant, whose letter 
from New York tothe Liverpool Statesman, which we 
sometime since inserted an extract from, suggested 
ihe policy of the United States’ in commercial atfaiis 





part of our executive authorities. Our republican 


returning to the colonial condilion! This we thought 
was assuming enough for an Englishman. We litle 
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expected to find the same idea published from an 
American pen. Mr. Green’s language is— 

«When I read Sir Robert Peel’s able speech intro- 
ducing his new tariff, looking to the peculiar rela- 
tions which the United States bear to the mother 
country (?) and especially after my conversations with 
ministers upon the subject of a treaty, I was induced 
to hope, that the commercial relations between the 
United States and England, so far as the products of 
their respective labor is concernen, might be placed 
in very much the same footing as those between the 
mother country and her colonies. Is there any sub- 
stantial reason why it should not be done?” 


Trying to account as charitably as we could, for 
such language as this from General Green, we have 
settled down to the persuasion, that it was designed 
altogether for the British market, just in the same 
sense that Sir Robert Peel’s free trade principles 
were designed for the American market. General 
Green has been in London for some time, endea- 
vouring to effect sundry other negotiations besides 
commercial treaties between England and the United 
States, and in which he is understood to have a deep 
stake in interesting the capitalists of England. 





APPOINTMENT. 
Marshal of the U. S. for the W. District of Louisiana. 
Ww. H. Bassett in the place of Gervais Fontenot, 
resigned. 


DIPLOMATIC. 

CONSULS. Mr. Powe tt, who did not go to Rio, 
has the consulship at Altona, a seaport of Holstein, 
Lower Saxony, subject to Denenaik. 

Wm. Hogan, of Ga., for Nuevitas, in Cuba, in the 
place of Wm. H. Freeman, resigned. 

A. Fouuws, for Omoa and Truxillo, in Honduras. 

Hooper C. Eaton, of Maryland, for Lyons, in 
France, in the place of 'N. Berry, resigned. 

Pepro pe Ree y Esrranpa, for Merida and Sisal, 
in Yucatan, in the place of C. Thompson, Jr. 


THE MEXICAN INDEMIITY. 

Tue Navy. It has been already stated in this pa- 
per, and in others, that the payments on account of 
the indemnity for American claims on Mexico, have 
been sent home from Vera Cruz by merchant ves- 
sels, at the expense of the claimants, and in the last in- 
stance, notwithstanding the United States ship Vin- 
cennes was at Vera Cruz when the conducta arrived 
from the city of Mexico, and offered to convey the 
treasurer to the United States free of charge. 


An arrangement seems to have been made by our 
minister in Mexico, Mr. Waddy Thompson, under 
the sanction, it is said, of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry, with the house of Hargous & Co., of Vera Cruz, 
by which they undertake to convey the whole indem- 
nity to the United States, at the expense of the claim- 
ants, while the treaty itself stipulates that the indem- 
nity shall be paid, free from any charges of freight 
or commission. . 

The two articles of the treaty, bearing on this 
point, are bere annexed: 

Art. 3d. The payments aforesaid shall be made in 
the city of Mexico, to such personas the U. States 
may authorize to receive them, in gold or silver mo- 
ney, but no circulation, export, or other duties shall 
be charged thereon; and the Mexican government take 
the risk, charges, and expenses of the transportation of the 
money to the city of Vera Cruz. 

rt. 5. As this new arrangement, which is entered 
into for th€é accommodation of Mexico, wiil invelve 
additional charges of freight, commission, &c. the gov- 
ernment of Mexico hereby agrees to add two and one 
half per centum on each of the aforesaid payments 
on account of said charges. 

For some reason, not at all obvious, these provis- 
ions intended for the benefit of the claimants, who, 
at best recover but a modicum of their hopes, have 
been set aside by their own government. 

The first payment made in April last, which was 
on account of the interest due on the whole ciaim up 
to that time, was $269,609,24. This sum was sent 
in coin from Mexico, and received by Messrs. Har- 
gous in Vera Cruz, whoas agents of the Mexican 
government deducted 21-2 per cent. therefrom, in 
conformity with the fifth article above cited. This 
left $262,934 79, which was shipped in the U. 8, 
brig Dolphin, on 24th May, and carried to New Qr- 
leans where it was deposited in the mint. But ac- 
cording to the advertisement in the Madisonian of 
47th June, signed by J. C. Spencer, Secretary of the 
treasury, only $259,648 11 were available to the 
Claimants. What became’ of the balance, some 
$3,300! 

A well ir“ormed person states to us that the mat- 
ter of receiving and transmitting the funds is thus 
managed. Gen. Thompson, as agent of the U: 8, 
receives the amount of each paymentin the city of 








Mexico, and hands it over to the partner of Hargous 
& Co. residing there. By him it is sent down to Ve- 
ra Cruz and received by the firm there, counted, and 
shipped to the United States in one of their packets 
for New York. These gentlemen are the agents of 
the Mexican government in the matter, and have 
given bonds for the faithful performance of their con- 
tract. They deduct from each sum received the 2 
1-2 per cent. allowed by the Mexican government, 
and then make a farther charge of freight to New 
York in violation seemingly of the treaty. 


We presume there must be some good reason for 
this arrangement, yet as it is not very obvious, and as 
it takes money unnecessarily out of the pockets of 
claimants—while our ships of war are always ready 
to do the work without charge—-we should be glad 
to see some satisfactory explanation of it. 

[M. Y¥. Ameriean. 


MARSHAL BERTRAND. 

This veteran officer, distinguished alike for milita- 
ry talents and as the faithful friend and companion in 
arms of Napoleon, and who adhered to his fortunes 
through all their changes, accompanied him to his 
last residence in that bleak and miserable isle where 
he expired, waited upon him with brotherly attention 
in his mortal sickness, listened to his last words, and 
witnessed his dying struggle, is received and treated 
with the warmest cordiality at the various stages of 
his tour in the west. We have already noticed his 
arrival on the 7th ult. at New Orleans in the brig of 
war Minerva, from Havana,—the enthusiasm with 
which he was greeted by the authorities and commu- 
nity of the Crescent City, after receiving every mark 
of distinction and regard which it was in the power 
of the people of New Orleans to bestow. General 
B. has taken his departure; which (says the Tropic) 
“was attended with a ‘pomp and circumstance’ al- 
most unsurpassed in thatcity. The Louisiana Le- 
gion, the Washington Battalion, and the regiment of 
Louisiana Volunteers made their appearance in full 
military costume. The military repaired to the re- 
sidence of the marshal, escorted him to the Place 
d’Armes, where they were reviewed by this distin- 
guished guest, who had served under Napoleon. 
From thence he was escorted by the military corps 
to the steamer Admiral, upon which he embarked 
amid the roar of cannon and the shouts of the mul- 
titude.” 


He subsequently visited Gen. Jackson, at the 
Hermitage, and Henry Cuay, at Ashiand. Every 
mail from the west brings us notices of the greeting 
he meets with. He is generally received and es- 
costed by the military, and cheered by concourses of 
the citizens at towns at which he touches. Vicks- 
burg, Frankfort and Lexington distinguished them- 
selves. 


The Louisville Journal of the 13th says: The day 
was ushered in by the firing of cannon. The mili- 
tary were all out, about 3U o’clock, in fine style. We 
never saw them appear better. ‘hey marched up 
Main street to the Gait House, where Gen. Pilcher 
addressed the valiant Marshal in an appropriate 
speech, to which he made a brief reply. He visited the 
race-course yesterday with his suite, and left on the 
Metcalfe last evening for Lexington, where he has 
gone on a visit to Mr. Clay. 


‘The Pittsburgh papers announce his arrival in that 
city on the 14th instant. He left on the following 
day for Erie on his way to Niagara. 

‘The marshal is accompanied by his son Napoleon 
Bertrand, a gentleman of about thirty years of age, 
apwards of six feet high, of very pleasing appear- 
ance, aud, as we learn, of rare accomplishments and 
acquirements. The marshal is aged about seventy 
years, but of robust health and vigorous frame, a 
strongly marked countenance, and even to a strang- 
er his appearance would indicale aman who had 
passed through many stirring and trying scenes. 





INDIAN ATFAIRS. 


A delegation from the Kn as® ame down this afier 
noon, on the lone, from Missouri river. They are, 
we understand, on their way to Washington city, in 
order_to arrange some difficulties in regard to their 
lands. They are the genuine children of the forest— 
dressed and painted in true Indian style, with horns, 
feathers, &c. &c. [St. Louis Gazette, Oct. 8. 


We understand from Major D. D. Mitchell, Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs, who has just return- 
ed from a visit to most of the border tribes, that 
the Ottoes, who committed several outrages during 
the Jast summer, manifested a disposition to make 
the ‘‘amende honorable” by giving up the offenders 
when demanded, together with many fair promises 
to behave better hereafter. Two of the most guilty 
were accordingly delivered into the hands of the su- 
perintendent and sent down to Fort Leavenworth to 


be kept as hostages, or punished, as the government ° 
might direct. The guard-house, it appears, they found 
less agreeable than their ‘native wild woods,” and 
so made up their minds to return home or die in the 
attempt. 

About the third day after their confinement they 
made a rush on the sentinels. One of them was shot 
down and died immediately; the other seized a mus- 
ket, bounded away over the hills, and was heard of 
no more. There is but little doubt that he reached 
his village in safety, where he will most likely tell 
such a horrible tale about the murder of his comrade 
as will not fail to stir up the hot blood of his excit- 
able tribe and drive them on to the commission of 
further and greater outrages. 

The tribes are said to be generally quietand much 
pleased with the early payment of their annuities, 
which enables them to commence their fall hunts 
without the usual delay. ‘The Mormons, it appears, 
have been sending missionaries among several of the 
tribes, but for what purpose is not yet clearly ascer- 
tained, though measures have been taken to have 
them closely watched, and promptly apprehended if 
necessary. [St. Lowis Repub. 


COTTON. 
Receipts of Cotton at the following places from the 
Ist Sept. 1842, to 3lst of Augt. 1843. 











1842. 1842, 
Georgia, 298,631 229,626 
South Carolina, 350 354 261,051 
Mobile, 482,600 318,313 
New Orleans, 1,069,344 732,759 
Florida, 159,947 114,416 
North Carolina, 10,721 10,332 
Virginia, 12,130 20,000 
2,379,727 1,686,499 

Stocks on hand the 3lst Augt. 1843, at 
1843. 1842. 
Savannah, 3,347 2,051 
South Carolina, 8,284 3,951 
Mobile, 1,128 452 
New Orleans, 4,700 4,428 
Virginia, 975 500 
North Carolina, 2U0 200 
Augusta and Hamburg 7,401 2,469 
Macon, 862 312 
Florida, 2,000 2QH0 
Philadelphia, 415 450 
New York, 56,761 16,017 
85,623 31,540 


TRADE AND COOMMERCE. 

The N. Y. correspondent of the National Intelligen- 
cer says: Thesultanof the Comoro isiands has address- 
ed a letter toa gentleman in Wall street, a translation 
of which by a very accomplished and self-taught lin- 
guist (Mr. Cotheal) may be amusing to your readers. 
The Comoro Isles, as you know, lie in the Indian 
Ocean, off the north end of Madagascar, and are in- 
habited by avery friendly race of Mahometan Arabs. 
The king resides in Johanna, the largest of the islands, 
and (in London slang) he is a slap-up old trader, 
getting ivory and gold dust from Madagascar, and 
swapping these and his cows, pigs, and poultry for 
Lowell factory-stuffs or any other freight of Ameri- 
can vessels. He writes a very worshipful letter: 

“To the American city of New York: For the be- 
loved Sheikh Aaron H. Palmer, No 49 Wall street, 
May Allah be his guide! Amen! Badook! 

by the grace of the Most High: 

To the dearest, the most glorious, the most gener- 
ous Sheikh Aaron H. Palmer, the honored, the exal- 
ted, th= magnificent, the contended. May Allah, the 
Most High, be his guide! Amen! 

Now, after offering thee honor and protection from 
the Heuzvoanee city (Johanna) and its inhabitants, 
this is what} tellthee. Thy noble letter arrived and 
we read it. Thy friend understood its contents.— 
May Allah reward thee well! Thou sayest in thy letter 
that thou desirest selling and buying in our land, and 
that thou wishest friendship with us. Thou art wel- 
come. We thank thee, and accept thy offer. Thou 
didst tell us that we should advise thee of any thing 
that we should need from thee. Again we thank 
thee, and inform thee that thou mayest send to us a 
person on thy part that shall dwell in the Heuzoo- 
anee country. In order that thy busmess may be 
complete, a shop of the merchant, and every thing 
that there is in the country, shall be made ready, on 
our part, if it please God. Whatever shall be wan- 
ted in these regions shall be paid for on delivery. 


I and all my Heuzooanee tribes request that thou 
unite us with the American tribes ia friendship and 
good fellowship, like as we are united with the Eng- 
lish, and we will serve you all as we serve them.— 
Now, we have conceived here a great desire for the 





American tribes, Tell them to sead us their letters, 
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or a man-of-war ship on their part, and we will bind October 11. Lieutenant J. A. Wixstow, to re- 
ourselves by a binding treaty. Now, the things we | turn to Gibraltar, via England, with despatches for 
pei ig want ee. gr are excellent letters of ad- | Ceptain Nrwrown. 

vice for our use; and in order that thou mayestknow, i 
that this letter ic froin us, We stamp it with our seal, R#stenavtow. October 11.—E. R. Nen.sow acting 


We rex : vary ' midshipman. 
e re“uest that thou send us all kinds of linen goods The United States sloop of war Warren, Commen- 


and cottons, with white, and brown, and fine stripes, . 
and all kinds of woollen cloths; and ten eilaleade |der Joszru B. Hut, was expected to sail from Nor- 














and sixty chairs; all kinds of glass; lamps, large and 
small, and some for placing on the table; and finé 
silk handkerchiefs. This is what we tell thee.— 
Now salutation and prosperity be with thee for ever! 

Dated the 10th of the month of Dool Heggeh, 
my (corresponding to about the 16th of March, 

From thy friend the Sooltan, the sublime son of 
the Sooltan Abdallah, the sublime the Shizazy. 


THE ARMY. 
NoRTH EAST FRONTIER. 
was made by citizens uf Maine, on learning that 
the United States troops were to be removed. The 
last Kennebec Journal states that “the Secretary of 
War having consulted with General Scorr as to the 
removal of the United States troops from Fish river 
and Fort Fairfield, and having considered the memo- 
rial from Bangor, has returned for answer that his 
previous order cannot be countermanded, that four 
companies of troops will remain at Hancock barracks 
near Houlton, and a detachme=* will be sent up the 
river from these, if necessary. 


THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 

Tue sTEAMER Missouri. Those in charge of this 
unfortunate vessel, could hardly expect entirely to 
escape censure for her loss under the circumstances 
of the case. The Portland Advertiser, after stating 
that the burning of the Missouri was caused by the 
breaking of a glass vessel containing spirits of turpen- 
tine,reminds its readers that an accident almost pre- 
cisely similar, caused the burning of the ill fated Erie, 
some years ago, near Buffalo, when so many lives 
were lost. 

That most melancholy incident ought certainly to 
have been sufficiently impressive to have induced a 
precaution to avert another such case so soon, and 
which it would seem that the fortunate circum- 


stance of the ship being in port at the time of the oc-| 


currence, alone prevented from having been equal- 
ly tragic. Whose duty was it to direct the position 
or stowage of highly inflammable articles on board of 
public ships? Why was a glass demijohn, so hhable to 
accident, used for such an article, instead of tin or 
something safer? Several of the public journals no- 


An earnest remonstrance | 


folk on Tuesday for Riode Janeiro, and thence te 
the Pacific station. 

Captain Brryoort, of the marine corps, goes out 
passenger in the Warren, to take command of the 
marines on the Brazil station. 


The Norfolk Beacon of Tuesday says: The United 
States frigate Congress, Captain VoornEEs, was at 
Alexandria, August 30th, having visited in succes- 
sion Toulon, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, Trieste, 
Napoli di Romania, and Alexandria. AJ} well, had 
lost but one man (Isaac Crockett, who died August 
8, of consumption) since leaving the United States. 
The Congress would leave Alexandria in eight or ten 
days, and after visiting Tripoli and Malta, would be 
at Mahon about 10th October. 

The United States frigate Savannah, Captain Firz- 
/HUGH, is now ready for sea at New York, and will 
| sail for the Pacific immediately. 


OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE U. STATES STEAMER 
Missouri. The ship Rajah, Captain Banas, arrived 
at Boston on Monday morning from Gibraltar, which 
place she left on the 3d August. The R. brought 
over the materials saved from the wreck of the Mis- 
sourt, and many of her officers and her crew, consis- 
ting of 375 men and boys. The names of the officers 
are as follow: 

S. B. Bissell, G. R. Gray, T. G. Hunter, Lieuten- 
ant; F. Alexander; acting master; A. J. Bowie, as- 
sistant surgeon; A.S Taylor, lieutenant of marines; 
'J. Farrow, chief engineer; J. M. Wainwright, D. 
| MeN. Fairfax, C. S. Throckmorton, P. Mid. A. C. 
Wakeman, purser’s clerk; J. S. Bohrer, J. Fry, H. 
Davidson, J. H. March, midshipmen; W. Scott, as- 
| sistant engineer; H. Hunt, A. 8S. Palmer, S. Arch- 
bold, T. Zeller, do; R. Dixon, boatswain; N. Barton, 
| gunner; C. Jordon, carpenter; J. D. Freeman, sail- 
| maker. 
| Captain Newron remained behind, to look after 
the wreck, and kept with him one lieutenant, purser, 

two midshipmen, two engineers and forty men, who 





| would be kept at work, recovering as much of the 
| property as they could. 

| A United States schooner arrived from Montevideo 
/on the 11th of August. 

| The United States ship John 4dams was there, and 
|the Columbus daily expected—she had sailed from 


| Rio for that port. 


tice thé subject—a painful one, to any person, yet | 


certainly common precaution ought notto beallowed| Unirep Srares sreEAMER Princeton. 


The New| 


a et ee 
MARYLAND. | 

List of members elect of the house of delegates:— 
The Van Buren members are designated by*. 

St. Marys County. John M.S. Causin, William 
H. Thomas, James R. Hopewell. : 

Kent County. Charles B. Tilden, George W. 
Spencer, George S. Hollyday. 

Anne Arundel County. James Murray,* John John- 
pe Allen Thomas,* T. W. Ligon,* Reuben War- 

eld. 

Calvert County. James G. Alnutt,* L. L. Weems, 
James J. Dalrymple. 

Charles County. John G. Chapman, R. 8. Reeder, 
John D. Freeman. 

Baltimore County. Joseph S. Walker*, C. S. Stans- 
bury,* James Carroll, Jr.* Philip Poultney,* Robert 
S. Welsh.* 

Talbot County. Benjamin M. Bowdle,* Richard 
Arringdale,*.P. Francis Thomas.* 

Somerset County. William S. Waters, Benjamin 
Lankford, Robert J. Dennis, Levin Phillips. 

Dorchester County. James A. Stewart,* Francis 
P Phelps, John W Dail,* Joseph Nichols. 

Cecil Cownty. Nathan Lackland,* Lyttleton S. 
Cropper,* Thos Owens,* Charles Harris.* 

Prince George’s County. William T. Wootton, 
Charles B, Calvert, Benedict I. Semmes, Robert 
Ghiselin. 

Queen Anne’s County. Samuel T. Harrison, Wm. 
Temple,* Roderick Erickson. 

Worcester County. J. R. S. Purnell, Jobn R. 
Franklin, Ebenezer Hearn, Levi Cathell. 

Frederick County. Edward Buckey, William 
Lynch, Otho Thomas, David W. Naill, Edward 
Shriver.* 

Harford County. William J. Polk, Thomas C. 
Hopkins, Coleman Yellott, Wm. B. Stevenson.* 

Caroline County. Zabdiel W. Potter, Robert T. 
Keene,* Robert H. McKnet. ; 

Baltimore City. James Curley, Wm. H. Watson, 
Aaron R. Levering, John L. Carey, Elijah Stans- 
bury, Jr.* . 

Washington County. Warford Mann,* E. L. Bote- 
ler,* William Weber,* Henry Wade,* Joseph Holl- 
man,* 

Moalgomery County. David Trundle, Lyde Griffith, 
| Alexander Kilgour, Samuel D. Waters. 

Alleghany County. Wm. W.McKaig,* Samuel P. 
Smith, Patrick Hammill,* James Pitzpatricks* 

Carroll County. Samuel Ecker, Daniel Stull,* 
William Shaw,* Jacob Powder.* 


Tue Porvutar Vore at the state elections on the 
| 4th inst. has been a subject of diilerence between 
party editors. It is impossible to inake any thing like 
an accurate statement from the returns, as some of 
the counties were not marshalled on the occasion.— 








to be violated, where so much is at stake. 


The United States brig Lawrence, Commander | vessel arrived in our harbor this forenoon. She came | pears to be a few hundred in favor of the whigs, but 


York Commercial of the 16th instant says: ‘This | So far as we are able to figure up, the majority ap- 


Garpner, reached Norfolk from Baltimore on the | up under sail to the narrows, but when off Robin’s | there is no great difference between the aggregate 
14th; the Norfolk Herald says “this beautiful speci-| reef all the canvass was taken in and she appeared | votes. 


men of natural architecture made her appearance in 
our waters on Saturday afternoon. She came up in 
gallant style and swept past the town to the navy 
yard, with topsails, to’ga’nt sails and royals all belly- 


ing proudly to the favoring breeze which impelled | exhibition this morning is great. The Princeton made | 


her onward. She was a lovely object to look at!— 
But we have a “James Town’ weed in embryo, 
which will not back its topsails to this pride of Bal- 
timore.” 


The Pioneer and Concert, are fitting for store-ships. | Phoenix foundry, preparatory to taking her guns on | 
The Wave takes the place of the Pioneer at Balti- | board, and will have a trial of speed with the Great! 


more. 

The On-ka-hy-e, Commander J. D. Kytenz, is de- 
signated as a receiving vessel! at Charleston 5. Caro- 
lina where a rendezvous is re-opened. 


Orpers. October 4.—Liecutenant J. TIT’. MceDon- 
ough, receiving vessel, Baltimore. 

October 5. P. Mid. Wm. De Ioven, frigate Sa- 
vannah, Norfolk; Midshipman J. P. Wuex ocx, ship 
Independence, New York. 

October 6. Captain J. D. Sxoar, detached from 
command of navy yard, Portsmouth, N. Hampshire, 
Ist November,and wailing orders; Licutenant Roger 


owt eee Re > a ail 
Perry steamer Union Washington; Purser Wa. Sry- | 


eLain, order to sloop Yerktown, revoked; Master 
Tuomas Gorn, rendezvdus, New York; P. Midship- 
man Car. Rocer Jones, depotof chart Washington; 
P. Midshipman James L. Pair, brig Perry, Norfolk, 
Lieutenant J. W. Cooxz, order to the brig Perry, 


revoked; Midshipman R. Farrrax, sloop Boston, | 


Boston. , 

October 7. Lieutenant Gro. T. Sinciair receiv- 
ing ship, Norfolk. 

October 7. Com. Wm. M. Armstrona, to rendez- 
yous, Norfolk, vice Com. Youna; Mid. R. B. Lowry 
and J. B. McCauxey, ship Princeton, Philadelphia. 

October 10. Lieutenant W. F. Lyxcu, permission 
to be absent from United States till Ist May next, for 


the benefit of his health. 





to make her way through the water as if by magic, | 


,as no wheel or smoke pipe, or other usual attendant 
‘upon machinery was visible. The model of the 
| Princeton is beautiful, and her speed, judging from its 


the passage in twenty-one and a quarter hours from 
Newcastle, Delaware. Her speed, and other qual- 
ities, we understand, exceeded Captain Srockron’s 


| most sanguine expectations. She came up to the 


| Western in the morning, from the East river. The 
draft of the Princeton is 17 feet amidships, which is 
full one fuot more than that of the Great Western. 


| 
| 





STATES OF THE UNION. 





VERMONT. 

THE WIOLE VOTE AT THE LAST ELECTION. The 

| Vermont Watchman presents the following’analysis 

‘of the whole vote of that state, as given at the elec- 
tion in September: 

Taking the highest vote on each ticket for Sena- 
‘tors, with the exception of Grand Isle, for which the 
' Governor vole is substituted, the result is as follows: 
Whig ticket, 24,355 
Van Buren ticket, 22,039 

Third party ticket, 3,454 

Majority of whig over Van Buren ticket, 2,316; of 
Van Buren and third tickets over whigs 1,138; of the 
whig and third tickets over the Van Buren 5,770.— 
Last year the whig majority over the Van Buren 
ticket for Governor was 3,027—comparative whig 
oss 711; in the aggregate whig and third party vote 
the major:ty over V. Buren was 5,120, showing now 
a comparative V. Buren loss of 650. Compared with 
last year, the whig ticket has fallen off 2,102, and the 
third party ticket has increased 1,361. 


] 








Bartimore Crry Municireat Exvection. The tri- 
/umph of the whigs in this city, at the state election 


/on the 4th inst. was unexpected by their opponents 
| who attributed it to surprise, and confidently assert- 
|ed that at the ensuing election for Mayor and Coun- 
| cilmen, they would retrieve their defeat and show that 
they still had a decided majority in the city. Both 
| parties of course became ambitious of success, and 
‘the consequence was,a larger vote was taken on 
| Wednesday last than was ever taken before in Balti- 
more—1,380 more than were polled on the 4th inst. 
and more than was taken at the presidential election 
| 


The following is the result for mayor. 


Whig. V. B. 
Wards. James O. Law. Wm. H. Marriott. 
1 515 495 . 
2 404 490 
3 567 585 
4 640 431 
5 587 534 
6 269 499 
7 411 458 
8 988 485 
9 429 639 
10 557 3838 
Ik 725 492 
12 472 578 
13 638 570 
14 428 654 
Total. 7,630 7,298 
Whig majority, 332 
The average whig majority for delegates ‘to the 
general assembly on the 4th, was 97. : 
City Council Ist Branch, 15 whigs, 12 nominated Van 
Buren, and 1 independant V. B. elected. ‘T'wo of the 
wards had no whig candidates. Last year there 
were 23 V. B. and 5 whigs elected. The majority 
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of V. B. members in the 2d branch, elected last year, 
gives them a majority yet on joint ballot. 

Major Law, the Mayor elect, took the oath of of- 
fice on the 18th and entered upon his official duties. 


Important JupiciaL Decision. “A correspondent 
of the Baltimore Patriot writes from Cumberland, 
October 18.—‘‘Alleghany County Court, this day 
pronounced a decision of deep interest to the whole 
state. 

Suits were brought to this term against John W. 
Carleton, collector of the state tax for this county, 
and his sureties upon the bonds for the years 1841 
and 1842, for a default, amounting in the whole, as I 
understand, to some $10,000. To-day, the deputy 
attorney general moved for a judgment against the 
first bonds It was resisted by the sureties, upon this, 
among other points—that the legislature having by 
the acts of 1841, ch. 116, and 1842 ch. 269, extended 
the time and given day, for the payment of the taxes 
into the state treasury, beyond, and other than the 
times designated in the original act, under which the 
bond was given, the sureties were thereby released. 
In other words, that those acts of assembly giving 
time to the collector, make such an agreement, be- 
tween the creditor (the state) and the principal, as 
releases the surety. 

The decision, if correct, affects the whole state.— 
There is not one collector’s bond for the years 1841 
and 1842, in which the surety is not discharged. The 
state has no security for the payment of her taxes, 
except from the coliectors themselves. 

The case was elaborately argued upon both sides, 
occupying one Whole day—the court gave it full and 
patient consideration and its unanimous decision was 
against the state. When it is remembered that the 
chief justice of the state is a member (the presiding 
member) of our court, it will be perceived to what 
high respect this opinion is entitled. 

The state’s attorney has, | understand, appealed 
from the decision, and the matter will be finally set- 
tled by the court of appeals. 








MISSISSIPPI, 

ELEcioNEERING ON Repvupiation. To afford our 
readers a glimpse at the position of affairs in this 
State, which is now much agitated by the question 
of repudiation, or a resumption of the obligations of 
the State, on which the election that is to come off 
next month, it will be seen, is made to turn almost 
exclusively, we extract from the Jackson Statesman 
so much of Mr. Williams’ address to the people of 
the State, as relates to the history of the controver- 
sy on this subject. Mr. W. premises thus how he 
came to be a gubernatorial candidate: 

‘Tam aware that in presenting myself as a candi- 
date, | meet with objections not ordinarily encoun- 
tered by a candidate, all of which I have maturely 
considered, and which, I think, deserve the grave 
consideration of the peopie of Mississippi. First it 
will be objected that 1 am not the nominee of the 
late democratic convention, and therefore my right 


to become a candidate is foreclosed, as also your | 
right to.vote for me, so that neither you nor | have | 


any alternative left but to succumb to the dictation 
of a few politicians assembled at Jackson, who have 
set up a sort of sub constitution for us to support, 
much Jess liberal in its provisions than the constitu 
tion of the state, which allows us to vote for whom 


we please, or deny the right of politicians to rule the | 


people or designate for whom they shall vote, and set 
up independentif for ourselves, as freemen. I have 


chosen the latter course, and in this position I rely | 


confidently on your support. The propriety of hold- 
ing a party caucus, or convention, under any circum- 
stances may Well be questioned. It is intended to 
impose a party drill on yofers, contrary to the genius 
of our institutions, and to the free’ exercise of the 
elective franchise. Instances of its baneful influence 
on elections might be cited, but the recent and fami- 
liar one of the election of our late state treasurer, 
over a gentleman qualified and in every way trust- 
worthy, renders it unnecessary. All will admit his 
election was effected by means of a party drill, 
brought to bear by a state convention. 
itis so liable to abuse, that it can never endure for 
any length of time. It will be recollected, the re- 
publican party once adopted as a system, congres- 
sional caucus nominations for the presidency, which 


worked well enough at first, but its tendency to cor-' in point of time, both in their execution and maturi- 


As a system | 





whole country or even of a party, be made a mere 
machine for intrigue to promote their own elevation, 
seems likely toshare the same fate. I will not charge 
that the late convention was of that character. I am 
speaking of a system, and leave you to judge of the 
formation and action of the Jate convention, as you 
may think, under all the circumstances, it deserves. 


“In becoming a candidate, I am but exercising a 
privilege secured by the constitution to every citizen 
of Mississippi; I prefer it to the sub-constitution late- 
ly set up, with its new party tests and restraints. I 
hold that every citizen has a right to vote for whom 
he pleases, independent of the dictation of party lea- 
ders made in convention or under any other disguise; 
—otherwise our boasted Jiberty is but a name, and 
our glorious constitution but a clap-trap to gull the 
unwary. But, fellow citizens, whether you agree 
with me in my general views of conventions and 
caucuses or not, | am sure you will say the edict of 
the late convention at Jackson is not binding upon 
any body. It was forced on at a time against which 
the whole northern section of the State remonstrat- 
ed; and when it was discovered thatall remonstrance 
was vain, and the north determined to yield, both as 
to the time and place proposed, for the sake of har- 
mony, aot being satisfied that either was right, then 
a leading democratic paper published at Jackson, as- 
sented to a postponement until June, by which, the 
distant counties were thrown off their guard, and 
just before the day originally designed, we were as- 
tonished, by an assurance from the same paper, that 
the convention would not be postponed. It was then 
too late for the distant counties to be represented.— 
Two or three, it 1s said, were represented by alter- 
nate delegates and by accident. Still under these 
circumstances, and with a large minority of the de- 
legates present, insisting on a postponement, the ma- 
jority urged the convention on to final action, and 
the result was, that the central counties, who could 
get a large delegation to Jackson, at short notice, got 
all the nominations except two. So glaring is the 
injustice done the Northern, Eastern, and Southern 


divisions of the State, that one of the nominees of 
the convention has magnanimously withdrawn and | 


refused his aid in the perpetration of so great a 


wrong on the other portions of the State, and it re- | 


mains for you to say, whether the other nominations 
shall be held toc sacred for opposition, or whether 
you will treat them as a nullity, and scout the idea 
of politicians trammeling your right of suffrage by 
conventions or any other sort of appliances. I am, 
then, fellow citizens, before you as an independent 
candidate without leave of any body. 

1 know but one opponent, Gen. Brown, of Copiah, 
and as we are both democrats, and I presume agree 
on national politics, the election must necessarily 
turn on State policy. I shall therefore confine my- 


self in this address to the questions which that poli- 


cy presents, but should a necessity arise for speaking 
of national politics, my views will be given freely. 
All who know me, know that I never desired office 


‘ , ‘ ization. 
where the concealmant of any political sentiment | moral obligation 
First in! 


was necessary aS a means of obtaining it. 
importance, is our State debts, which hang like an 
incubus not only over Mississippi, but over every 


Mississippian. It is known to you that the faith of | ther acting singly or collectively. 


the State has been pledged by our most solemn and 
formal acts of legislation, for two millions of dollars 
for State stock in the Planters’ Bank, and for five 
millions of dollars fur State stock in the Union 
Bank, and that although an instalment of the prin- 
cipal of the Planters’ Bank bonds, amounting to 


$125,000, is due, and arrearages for the interests of | 


several years remain unpaid, both on the Planters’ 
and Union Bank bonds, no effort has been made by 
our State authorities to redeem the plighted faith of 
the State. On the contrary, the bonds created for 
stock in the Union Bank have been repudiated by a 
legislative resolve of the last session, and it is be- 


: : eg | 
lieved the bonds created for stock in the Planters’ | : 
/ Union Bank Bonds, that the state has-already taken 
a stand against the payment; that they are repudiat- 


bank will be the leading question on which the elec- 
tions of this year are to turn. Under such circum- 
stances it becomes us to examine strictly into the 
character of the legal and moral obligation of the 
State to redeem her bonds. 

Whether repudiation is a fair tender in the pay- 
ment of a just debt—and also the tendency of the doc- 
trince in a moral point of view. The state bonds 


executed for stock in the Planters’ Bank, being first 


ruption soon aroused the people toa sense of the: 


wrongs such asystem mustalways result in, and upon 
the ruins of that system was erected our present one 
of caucuses or conventions, revised, improved, and 


So extended as to embrace state elections also. ‘This, | 


like the other, worked best at first, but like the other, 
being subject to the machinations of wily politicians, 
who soon learned that a convention gotten up by, and 


composed of, a few politicians might, instead of a- 


deliberative assembly, aiming at the gocd of the 


ty, are recognized by the seventh section of the ninth 
article of the constitution of the state in ex- 
press terms. I have as yet heard no constitutional 
objection to their payment, except from those who 
are constilulionally opposed to the payment of any 


debt, and they have not been able to show that there | 


is any objection to the payment, only that it conflicts 
with their own organic structure. With such men 
—men who discard al] the loftier sentiments of our 
nature, and make sordid avarice their polar star, 
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bas no man say he has suffered by the bad faith of 


‘restraints of law, and a stranger to any thing like 


ona state is anew and erroneous doctrine. 
‘cinated with repudiation, and must be discarded 
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it is impossible to reason; I would sooner under- 
take to reason with any other passion of human 
nature than avarice. J am aware that a doubt has 
been raised as to the consititutionality of the supple- 
mental charter of the Union bank, but those who 
raised it have not offered any argument to show that 
the faith of the state was pledged by the supplemen- 
tal act. They assume that the supplement is uncon- 
stitutional, and argue from thence, that we are not 
bound to redeem a solemn pledge of the faith of the 
state made in the original charter of the Union bank, 
passed in strict conformity with all the requirements 
of the constitution. JI own my first impression was 
that the supplement was unconstitutional, but it 
never occurred to me that it weakened in the least 
degree the obligation to redeem a solemn pledge, 
previously made, with the public notice, and by all 
the forms of the constitution. Norcan I yet conceive 
of any process of reasoning by which we can relieve 
ourselves from a contract made with innocent stran- 
gers by any fraud we might commit upon our own 
constitution, whether that fraud be supposed to be 
in the supplemental charter of the Union bank, or 
the repudiating resolution of the last session. But 
the supplement was passed by our own chosen re- 
presentatives, and doubtless in good faith to the con- 
stitution and the people, and their construction of 
the constitution has been sustained by the High Court 
of Errors and Appeals of our own state. It is un- 
necessary therefore to argue the constitutional ques- 
tion, as but few will be found so rash as to resist the 
decision of a court authorised by law to adjudicate 
such gtrestions, and ail our private rights embracing 
even life itself. It is true, the court possesses no 
power of enforcing its decision against the state, 
but as a community we are deprived of the benefit 
of any plea on account of the supposed conflict of 
the supplemental act with our constitution, and are 
presented before the world as a people, refusing to 
pay a justdebt. And even though the court has 
lerred if there is a slight departure from the requisi- 





| tions of the constitution, I appeal to each one of you 


‘to say, if the supplement was not approved and sus 

tained by all the constituted authorities of the state 
‘and by the people, until after the failure of the bank? 
| Governor McNutt repeatedly urged on the legisla- 
|ture the importance of the correct management of 
‘the bank, alleging as a reason, that the people were 
i liable to be taxed to reimburse the capital and inte- 
rest of the bonds! Repudiation was an after thought. 
|The truth is, the money was borrowed and lost inan 
‘adventure of our own, and we cannot by any sort of 
|justice or fair dealing, take advantage of our own 
‘errors, and attempt to throw the loss on innocent 
strangers who confided in our good faith. Let us 
'meet it like men, let us redeem our character, and 
Mississippi. This, the law and the morality govern- 
ing individual contracts, would certainly compel us to 
do. But it is said a sovereign state is free from the 


Such was not the Opinion of Mr. 
Jefferson, that gieat apostle of liberty. He said 
\in a letter to Mr. Madison, dated“August 28th, 1789: 
|<] know of but one code of morality for men, whe- 
| He who says 1 
will be a rogue when I act in company with a hun- 
dred others, but an honest man when I act alone, 
imay be believed in the former assertion, but not in 
latter.” Again: “If the morality of one man pro- 
‘duces a just Jine of conduct in him, acting individu- 
‘ally, why should not the morality of one hundred men 
produce a just line of conduct in them acting toge- 
This doctrine that no moral pin ag rests 
t ori- 


| ther.” 


'with it. Without morality and virtue in the go- 
'vernment and the people, free government cannot 
| . 

| exist. 


But I shall be met with the objection as to the 


ed. It is true, the name of the state has been used 
by politicians in repudiating the Union Bank bonds, 


| but, as I believé, without the assent of a majority of 


the people. It is useless to disguise the fact, that 
‘the last election did not turn strictly on the bond 
/question, but was much influenced by national poli- 
‘ties. But the bonds were repudiated in the name of 
ithe state, and I now call on that portion of my fel- 
low citizens who favored the measure, to pause, and 
see what they have gained by it. Repudiation is the 
‘act of one party to a contract only, and means noth- 
ling more than a simple denial of the debt. The 
state bonds are not thereby taken in or cancelled.— 
They remain where they were before and retain just 
the same binding force on the people, and the 
‘interest is imereasing the debt at the rate of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year. What 
then have you gained by repudiation? The debt 
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is not paid; it is only postponed and still hangs 
over you with increased amount. Letus not deceive 
ourselves. This doctrine of paying a debt by repu- 
diation, if understood to mean the abrogation of all 
public debts at the will of the debtor, is one that 
cannot be maintained. It is as repugnant to reason 
and justice as would be the arrogation of private 
debts at the will of the debtor, and wil! soon lead to 
it, which would destroy all confidence between man 
and man, and sap the very foundation of our social 
system. 

Mississippi is the only state in the Union that has 
ever claimed a right to repudiate her debts at will. 
Our sister states are, many of them, more heavily 
indebted than we are, all striving with a manly 
firmness to meet all their engagements. Let us 
emulate their example. Our present position 1s con- 
demned by all the statesmen in the Union ‘and 
the judgment of the civilized world is against 
us. It is never too late to retract an error.— 
It is against our interest to repudiate in a pecunia- 
ry, as well as a moral point of view; for by our 
repudiation we present to congress the question 
of the assumption of our debt at least, which neces- 
sarily carries with it the assumption of the debts of 
all the states—a system which would cost us four 
times as much in the end, as the payment of our 
own debt. Repudiation and assumption are kindred 
measures. Those who advocate the one, ought to 
avow the other, and if we are the first to present the 
question of assumption, we ought not to complain if 
it should be decided against our interest. We have 
the means of payment in our hands, and every consi- 
deration of honor, duty, and patriotism, demands that 
we should discharge the debt and not make an igno- 
ble attempt to throw it on our children. 


It is certainly our privilege and our duty to avoid 
taxation by every means consistent with our obliga- 
tions. I had the honor at the last session of the le- 
gislature, to introduce a proposition to place the Union 
Bank in liquidation and save its assets. The bill was 
so guarded as not to operate as a release of subscri- 
bers for stock—it provided suitable penalties for em- 
bezzlement or any improper use of its assets, and 
also for as speedy a collection of the debts due the 
bank as might be consistent with their ultimate se- 
curity, and the assets of the bank were to be applied 
to the redemption of the state bonds, thereby to se- 
cure the people against the danger of taxation. But 
this proposition was rejected by the vote of the anti- 
bond party. I believe, had that measure prevailed, 


enough might have been realized from the assets of | 


the bank to meet all our liabilities on account of the 
bonds for the next ten years. I am stil] in favor of 
some such measure, which will give legislative aid, 
and the countenance of public opinion to the collec- 
tion of the debts. In addition thereto { am in favor 
of appropriating the proceeds of five hundred thou- 
sand acres of Jand lately donated by the general go- 
vernment to this state for the purposes of internal 
improvement, to the redemption of our,state bonds. 
I apprehend no.difficulty in oLtaining the assent of 
congress to such a change in the appropriation, and 
I believe the assets of the banks and the land fund 
above alluded to, will, together, if properly manag- 
ed, constitute a fund more than sufficient tu redeem 
all our state liabilities. But should we fail to direct 
the means now in our power to that desirable ob- 
ject, or suffer those whose interest it is to keep up 
repudiation as a political hobby to ride into office on, 
to waste the assets of the bank and this Jand fund, 
we shall then have no means of discharging the debt 
without a resort to taxation, and that I may not be 
misunderstood, I take this occasion to declare that 
when every other legitimate means of payment is 


exhausted and a resort to taxation becomes necessa- | 


ry, whether I be in public or private iife, I shall be 
in favor of maintaining the character and integrity 
of the state inviolate, and will vote for the necessa 

ry tax to meet the deficiency on either the Planters’ 
or Union bank bonds. But, while ] make this avow- 
al, I give it as my opinion that with seasonable legis- 
lation aod proper management, no such measure will 
be necessary for many years to cone, if ever. I 
confess that with me, state pride has ever been a 
ruling consideration; for me, the trappings of of- 
fice have never had any attractions, if they were to 
be o_ by the degradation or dishonor of the 
state. 

Those who advocate repudiation generally, speak 
of the heavy taxation which would be necessary to 
pay the bonds, But, fellow citizens, I have no fears 
that any argument not addressed to your reason, jus- 
tice, or state pride, can meet with a response in the 
bosom of Mississippians, or that a base appeal to your 
avarice, by the exhibition and circulation ot false es- 
timates of taxes, will not be consigned to the infamy 
t deserves. ; 

I am in favor of retrenchment and reform in the 
pdministration of the state government. Much may 


be effected by reducing the number of officers now 
in employment. The number of circuit judges and 
district attorneys might be reduced without detri- 
ment to .he administration of justice, and the sala- 
ries of nearly all the officers in the state might with 
propriety be curtailed. They were fixed at a time 
when the country was inundated with paper money, 
and cannot be maintained with a sound currency.— 
By a proper reform of this kind more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars now extracted annually from the hard 
earnings of the people, for the support of supernu- 
merary officers, might be saved. ith these views, 
I submit my pretension to the consideration of my 
fellow citizens. THOS. H. WILLIAMS. 
Pontotoc, May 10, 1843. 


A correspondent of the same paper ‘furnishes the 
following sketch of a speech delivered by Mr. Wil- 
liams at a meeting of the citizens of De Soto county, 
on the 18th Sept. 


COL. WILLIAMS’ SPEECH 10 THE CITIZENS OF DE S0TO 
COUNTY, ON THE 18TH oF Sept. 


Col. W. confined himself to the consideration of 
the bond question, after stating that he was a firm 
and consistent democrat; and that the liability of the 
state to pay her bonds was, at this time, paramount 
to all questions upon national politics. He said, that 
after he announced himself a candidate for the office 
of governor, his opponent, General Brown, who had 
been nominated by the convention of the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, made an absolute and unconditional with- 
drawal, and so informed the people of the state, 
through the newspapers, under his own signature;— 
he was then alone in the field, an avowed and ac 

knowledged democrat—his democracy was not im- 
peached from any respectable quarter. He was not 
a repudiator, and never had been, either of public or 
private debts. The democratic party, upon demo- 
cratic principles, could have centered upon him, 
and all disunion in the party could have been pre- 
vented. The distraction in the party was brought 
about by the action of the repudiators—they brought 
General Brown, as a repudiating democrat, to oppose 
him, and that too, after the whigs had nominated their 
candidate. Now, if there was any sincerity in the 
repeated declaration of the repudiators, that the 
bond question should have nothing to do in the 
ensuing election, why was another democratic 
candidate brought into the field? If they were 
sincere, there could have been no division or dis- 
traction in our ranks when there was but one de- 
mocrat before the people. The whigs could have 
voted for the whig candidate, and the democrats 
for the democratic candidate— if there bea divisicn, 
that division must arise from the fact that there are 
two democratic candidates. Who then is to blame 
for this division, the friends of the one who was first 
before the people, or the friends of the one who was 
brought out at the eleventh hour? Let a candid and 
unprejudiced public opinion decide this question be- 
tween the bond payers and the repudiators. Justice 
to the cause of true and uncorrupted democracy, 
and to those incorruptible and independent friends of 
the constitution, the laws, and the character of the 
state, who have so nobly rallied to rescue the coun- 
try from ruin and ignominy, demanded that I should 
not yield to the dictation of a repudiating faction.— 
{ now proclaim it, that I shall not withdraw from the 
canvass—and let this declaration, deliberately, so 

lemnly, and publicly made, ttand as a contradiction 
to all the misrepresentation of my enemies upon this 
subject. I have given to my bond paying friends my 
plighted faith,and I shall not repudiate it. Let the 
repudiators withdraw their candidate, and leave the 
democratic family in that harmony in which they 
found it. 


The origin of repudiation, said Colonel Williams 
was remarkable for its novelty—its novelty was only 
paralleled by its dishonesty, and short sightedness.— 
You will all discover that the most notorious advo- 
cates of this doctrine, advocated or voted for the 
creation of the Union Bank. They were active in 
obtaining the loan of money for which the bonds of 
the state were executed. ‘They favored and caress- 
ed the bank, until this money was liberally loaned 
out among the people, and took good care to obtain 
the most enormous amount of it for themselves. When 
the whole community discovered that the bank had 
been badly managed, and would, in all likelihood, 
prove to be a bad speculation, and a loosing business, 
and consequently very unpopular among the people, and 
that those who had created it and participated large- 
ly in its loans, would also become unpopular for 
their unwise legislation and greedy appropriation of 
the funds of the bank, they originated the idea of di- 
verling censure from themselves, and of averting the 
dreadful storm which they saw would arise and burst 
upon them when the bonds were to be paid, by de- 
claring to the world that the charter of the bank was 





ate, 


null and void, and that consequently the people never 
could be called upon, either yoni A or morally, to 
return the money which had thus been obtained to 
bank upon. Thus were these reckless politicians 
willing to stultify themselves, and to incur the charge 
of having violated their oaths in advocating and creat- 
ing the bank, and to subject themselves to the charge 
of dishonesty, in procuring the money from the bank, 
and using it in purchasing the land and negroes which 
now support them, rather than breast the popular in- 
dignation which they saw would overwhelm them for 
their unwise legislation, and mismanagement of the 
funds of the bank. 

Thas originated repudiation. It was conceived in 
sin, brought forth in iniquity, and nourished in igno- 
miny. Its originators have so far carried out their 
plans, with the boldness of bucaniers. But by thus 
attempting to avert popular indignation, they have 
rendered themselves infamous in the eyes of the ci- 
vilized world, and gained a dishonorable name, which 
will descend to their children’s children. Their in- 
nocent cheeks, like the decendents of Burr, of Arnold 
and of Hull, will be mantled with blushes, for the in- 
famy of their fathers. 


Colonel Williams then entered into a full exami- 
nation of the lega] and moral liability of the state to 
pay the bonds. Upon this subject his arguments 
were clear, forcible, and conclusive to every candid 
and intelligent mind. He illustrated his positions by 
many familiar examples, and interspersed his speech 
by a variety of interesting and appropriate anecdotes. 
Ihave never heard, on any occasion, this subject 
more fully and clearly elucidated; nor have I ever 
seen the ground work of repudiation so completely 
demolished. A few more such blows, and it would 
fall, like Lucifer, never to rise again. But as the 
earth upon which some carion carcass has putrified 
and rotted will emit an offensive smell for many 
days, so will the stench of repudiation rise up to 
offend the nostrils of an honest community, long after 
its miserable and loathsome carcass has been pelted 
into nothingness. 

Colonel Williams said, he wished particularly to 
call attention to a matter which he regarded of 
vital importance to the taxpaying portion of the 
community—the developement of the policy of the 
repudiators in relation to the assets of the Union bank 
—and the proofs which he relied upon to establish 
the guilty designs of that reckless party, were incon- 
trovertible—they were the records of the country.— 
And the people would discover that they were not 
only politically interested in originating the doctrine 
of repudiation, but that, in a pecuniary point of view, 
they were interested in preventing the bank from 
collecting the debts due to her, for money loaned to 
them. That party had heretofore prevented the 
bank from being placed in liquidation. They had 
suffered its assets to be wasted. When, in 1841, he 
introduced into the house of representatives a reso- 
lution, instructing the judiciary committee to report 
a bill to place the Union bank in liquidation, his pro- 
position was voted down by the repudiators. ad 
his measures succeeded, a large amount of the assets 
of the bank, now lost property, would have been 
saved. Every dollar thus lost to the bank through 
the instrumentality of the repudiators, lessens her 
ability to pay the bonds, and in the same proportion 
increases the amount to be paid by the state. By 
this refusal to legislate in time, a portion of the pro- 
perty of the debtors has been removed to other coun- 
tries, or taken to meet other liabilities—and, in some 
instances, the debtors themselves have removed be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the state. “He wished to 
expose the hypocrisy and duplicity of those who 
pretended to be the friends of the constitution and 
the people—who abused the high trusts confided to 
them by their constituentswand thus shamefully ex- 
posed to ridicule and reproach, the very constitution 
and government which afforded them protection.— 
Unwise and unscrupulous legislation, added to the 
ignorence, folly, and wickedness of our rulers, has 
squandered and wasted the means of the bank and 
the state, and the rights of the people can never be 
restored, or the treasury of the country secured, un- 
til men who acknowledge constitutional restraints 
and the influence of moral principles are intrusted 
with the administration of the government. The 
shepherd might as well intrust his fold to the greedy 
maws of a pack of ravenous wolves, as the people 
their dearest rights, and the treasury of the country, 
to men who deny al! moral obligation. 

Col. Williams then examined and exposed, at some 
length, the principles and effects of Briscoe’s bill, 
another measure of the repudiators, by which they en- 
deavored, by selfish legislation, to release themselves, 
not only from their debts due to the Union Bank, and 
thereby leave the whole burthen of the payment ol 
the bonds upon the people of the state; but eflectual- 
ly to operate as a repudiation of their indebtedness to 





UNCONSTITUTIONAL, that, therefore, the bonds were 


all other institutions of the country. Here he exhi- 
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pited, in strong and severe language, the demoraliz- 
ing influence of the doctrine of repudiation—its 
selfishness, hypocrisy, recklessness, and dishonesty. 
Here was the repudiation of private debls; true, they 
were due to the banks; but the principle was the 
same, and one step more in guilt and infamy would 
be the repudiation of contracts between citizen and ci- 
tizen. Richard S. Graves, who was elevated to pow- 
er, by his party, for the zeal with which he support- 
ed its doctrines, was the very personification of its 
rinciples. He not only advocated them, and was 
ponared and distinguished for his faithfuliess, but he 
showed his faith by his works. The fruits of his ad- 
ministration were the lawful fruits of repudiation. 


Col. Williams then examined into the policy and 
objects of the late repudiating convention of the 10th 
July. It attempted to hide its grizzly and unholy 
visage under the sacred mantle of democracy— and in 
its efforts to cover its head, it exposed to public view 
its cloven foot and forked tail. It professed to let 
the bond question slumber; but took good care, at the 
same time, to nominate no one, to be voted for by the 
people, who was not an avowed repudiator, and with 
few exceptions, largely indebted to the Union bank. 
Here was their test of democracy. Did that 
convention suppose that the people were so infatua- 
ted by party zeal, as to have nu perception, and no 
regard for public faith, private virtue, the constitu- 
tion, the honor, and interests of Mississippi? That 
defeat which most assuredly awaits their nomina- 
tions, will soon convince them of the supremacy of 
intelligence and honesty. 
fruit.” if they were the friends of the constitution 
and the true interests of the people, and not repudi- 
ators, moving heaven and earth to carry out their 
profligate measures, why isthe fruit which they pro- 
duced such noble specimens of the finest and largest 
growth of repudiation? Jn their estimation, no man 
was a democrat, unless he were also a repudiator.— 
Jefferson, the apostle of democracy, had he been liv- 
ing, would have been struck from the democratic ro}] 
by this convention; neithercould Mr. Calhoun, or any 
other distinguished democrat of our own time,receive 
any favor from the hands of this repudiating junto. 
Repudiation, was not democracy, as understood by 
Jeflerson, and other leading men of the democratic 

arty. It accorded very well with the sentiments of 
Richard S. Graves, but not with the bighand lofty 
principles of the noble standard bearers of democra- 
cy. That convention should at once discard the ti- 
tle of Jeffersonian republicans, and assume the name 
of Gravesires. ‘There would then be more consis- 
tency between their pame and their principles. The 
one, would be a true index to the other—the name 
would also indicate their fate. 

The doctrine of repudiation is denounced by the 
whole democratic party in our sister states; and we, 
who agree with our democratic brethren throughout 
the whole Union, and are endeavoring to maintaia 
the faith of our state, are denied, by these repudiat- 
ing demagogues, the venerated name of democrats. 
The time is fast approaching, when all honest demo- 
crats will avoid this foul and loathsome doctrine, as 
they would avoid the shades of death. The people 
of Mississippi are honest and willing todo what is 
right, but they have been deceived and misled by in- 
terested politicians. Light has gone forth—the hea- 
vens are iluminated by it, and the dark deeds of de- 
magogues will be exposed. It 1s an insult to the in- 
telligence of the age, to attempt to engraft princi- 
ples ao detestable and dishonest as repudiation, into 
pure and long cherished doctrines of democracy.— 
Democracy may for atime be contaminated by re- 
pudiation; but never, never, can harmonize with it. 
Repudiation is low, groveliing and selfish. It seeks 
not to elevate, but to debase the human mind—not to 
purify, but corrupt the heart—not to honor, respect, 
or regard the principles of enlightened justice and 
moraiity—but to set them at naught—to ridicule and to 
violate them. It regards not the sanctity of consti- 
tutions, laws, or oaths—but violates the constitution 
and laws, and disregards the oaths of the representa- 
tives of the people, by which, and under which, the 
faith of the stale of Mississippi was pledged. The 
representatives of the people, with upliited hands, 
and calling upon God to bear witness, say that the 
Saith of the state of Mississippi is hereby pledged. Re- 
pudiation demands the violation of that law—that 
the representatives who passed the law be branded 
With the charge of perjury, and rewarded for their 
Guili—these are the deeds to be committed with the 
sanction, and under the name of democracy. ‘The 


history of the world teaches us that such violations | 


of the laws of God and man have also been commit- 
ted in the sacred name of religion. 

Col. Williams concluded, by showing how the go- 
vernment of ihe state should be administered upon 
economical principles—its means husbanded—its 
treasures secured—its expenses reduced—the assets 
of the bank immediately rescued from destruction— 


“The tree is judged by its¢ 
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its debtors compelled to pay up their indebtedness, or 
make them safe—that by driving the Goths and Van- 
dals from the capitol, and placing the management 
of affairs in the hands of competent and honest men, 
our liabilities would all be fairly discharged, the 
honor of the state restored, and the people saved from 
taxation. FABIUS. 
THNNZSSER. 

SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. Tie legislature has prompt- 
ly decided this vexed question, by determining to re- 
tain their present location, Nashville, as the seat of 
government. It had heen under discussion to remove 
it to either Kingston or Murfreesborough. 

Extracts from gov. Jones’ message to the legislature. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

In consequence of the law passed at the session of 
1839-40, on the subject of internal improvements, 
no material change has taken place, no new subscrip 
tion for stock on the part of the state has been made, 
and J cannot conceive that this subject will require 
much attention. 

Total amount of subscription for works 
of internal improvement on the part of 
the state, 


$3,026,166 
Amount of bonds issued, 


Bearing an interest at 5 per cent. 1,497,250 
Bearing an interest of 5! per cent 263,166 
Total, 41,760,416 


Amount of subscription for which bonds 

have not yet been issued, but which are 

to be issued when called for, $1,265,750 

In this latter sum is included the subscription to 
the Louisville, Cincinnati, and Charleston railroad 
company, amounting to the sum of $560,000. This 
enterprise has been abandoned—consequently the 
appropriation to this work may be withdrawn, on 
the conditions agreed to by the company, and to 
which the attention of the general assembly was 
called at the last regular as well as the extra session. 
[ regard the proposition of the company to release 
the state as both just and liberal. Jn calling your 
attention to this subject, I can but express the hope 
that you will take such action as will bring it to a 
final and satisfactory settlement. Many of our works 
of improvements, and indeed, most of them, have 
been completed andare now inuse. They doubtless 
add much to the comfort and convenience of our ci- 
tizens, but as yet they have contributed nothing to 
the treasury—although most of the roads have been 
completed and gates erected, it will be seen that 
none of them have paid any dividend on the state 
subscription. The reason assigned is, that the in- 
debtedness of these companies exceed the amount of 
subscription, and the accruing profits on the roads 
have been applied to the liquidation of their debts. 
When these debts are paid, we may hope to receive 
something in the way of dividends—then, however, 
they must be small, and in many instances much time 
must elapse before we shall receive any thing. 

By an act passed in 1835, for the encouragement 
of internal improvement, it was provided that the 
| State should subscribe for one third of the stock in 
|such companies as might be chartered by the legis- 
|Jature. Under this law several charters were gran- 
ted, and among the companies thus incorporated and 
in which the state became a stockholder, is the Nash- 
| ville, Murfreesboro’ and Shelbyville turnpike com- 
| pany. Other companies were also formed under 
this law, but when the law of 1837 was passed, it 
_was provided that all the companies formed under 
| the law of ’35, might avail themselves of the privi- 
| leges granted by the actof 1837. All of these com- 
panies with the exception of the Nashville, Mur- 
freesboro’ and Shelbyville company, accepted this 
‘proposition and came in under the act of 1837. This 
company declined to do so and is consequently bound 
by the act of 1835, which provides that the company 
|Shall pay the interest on the bonds issued by the 
'stateforsaid company. ‘The company complied with 
| their engagement to pay the interest on the bonds, 
}until within the last year, when, for reasons which 
they assume to be satisfactory, they have failed and 
| ref ised to pay the interest on the bonds, and the necessi 
ty of so doing was impesed upon the public treasury. 
| The hojders of the bonds being the general govern- 
ment, not choosing to make a demand at the treasury 
of the state, retained the amount of interest due on 
the bonds out of the money coming to the state from 
the proceeds of the public lands. Suit has been in- 
| stituted against this company to recover the interest 
thus paid and to enforce a faithful compliance with 
the provisions of the law. 

STATE CREDIT AND STATE DEBT. 

A prompt and faithful compliance with all our en- 
‘gagements, is essential to the maintenance of that 
high and enviable character we enjoy as a state, 
‘which has been thus far secured to us by a faiihful 
“observance of every obligation. Fidelity in meet- 
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ing engagements ha3 ever been regarded as the best 
test of individual character, and this test is no less 
applicable to governments than to individuals. If the 
importance of punctuality be estimated by its conse- 
quences, it will be found of incomparably more va- 
lue when applied to governments than to individuals. 
Unfaithfulness on the part of individuals, is not un- 
frequently the result of absolute inability, and hence 
constitutes a mitigating circumstance, but such ina- 
bility cannot reasonably be supposed to exist with 
governments, and cannot, therefore, be pleaded in 
justification of this great offence—not at least until 
all resources are exhausted. If an individual ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to this charge, he is himself 
the only sufferer so far as character is concerned— 
the consequences of a violation of the rules of 
sound morality are conffned to himself and those 
immediately connected with him, and do not affect 
the character of the community of which he isa 
member. The consequences of unfaithfulness on 
the part of a government are not thus restricted— 
the immediate agents or authors of the outrage are 
not left to suffer alone—the effects are communicat- 
ed to each memberof the community. The inno- 
cent and the guilty, the honest and the dishonest, 
are alike consigned toa common fate. It must be 
gratifying to every Tennessean to remember that 
how far soever some of our sister states may have 
departed from the standard of correct morals, how 
much soever they may have done to destroy public 
confidence, and forfeitihat respect which is due to 
strict fidelity, Tennessee has thus far met and 
promptly complied with all her engagements, and | 
trust that no circumstances will ever induce her to 
pursue a different policy. Will Tennessee, a name dear 
to all her sons, one of the proudest and most gallant 
sisters of the confederacy, that has ever shown her- 
self ready to make sacrifices the largest in vindicat- 
ing her honer, even for a moment entertain or che- 
rish a different policy? Will she ever commit the 
suicidal actof bringing on her fair name, the foul 
and odions stain of repudiation? I trust the time 
will never come when this doctrine shall obtain in 
this state. Sure 1 am that none of her sons in 
whese bosoins dwells one spark of patriotic fire, will so 
far forget what 1s due to their character, their fame, 
their honors, to the memory of their fathers, the 
claims of posterity, the demands of justice, the re- 
quisition of morality—willso far forget every thing 
that is valuable in our character as a state, as to be- 
come the advocates of this odious doctrine, demo- 
raliz ng in its tendencies, dangerous in its conse- 
quences—a withering, blighting mildew to credit, 
charactergand honor. The time has arrived when 
the voice of Tennessee should be heard on this mo- 
mentous subject. The time has come when not on- 
ly words but actions are demanded. The interest 
of the state, requires that a position be taken, 
and what that position may be, remains for you to 
decide. I doubt not it will be such as to reflect ad- 
| ditional honor onthe character of the state. We, 
in common with most of the states of the Union, in 
an hour unsuspecting of evil, with the laudable and 
patriotic desire of advancing what was then sup- 
posed to be the interest of the state, attempted to 
‘substitute the creditof the state for the more sub. 
‘stantial realities of that species of property which 
was essential to the execution of the plans devised 
for the promotion of the future greatness and pros- 
verity of the people. In order to accomplish these 
cat the bonds of the state have been issued toa 
small amount, small when compared with the amount 
of many other states. Limited as our liabilities are, 
still no adequate provision has been made for their 
liquidation. How far this poliey was dictated by 
wisdom, I think, experience fully demonstrates; but 
the wisdom or folly, the expediency or inexpediency of 
the course pursued, sanctioned as it was by the peo- 
ple, has nothing todo with the question now to be 
‘considered. ‘The policy or impolicy of the step is 
not in issue. The bonds have been executed, the 
faith of the state has been pledged, her broad seal 
‘has been affixed and must not be dishonored. The 
question is now one of principle and morality—to 
be honest or dishonest—and with this issue whocan he- 
sitate? The duty of making some adequate and perma- 
nent provision for the payment of our liabilities, 
though properly belonging to those by whose agency 
the debt was created, yet having been neglected, the 
| duty devolves on you, and how difficult and responsible 
soever the task may be, I hope itis one from which you 
will not shrink, but that you will meet it as becomes 
tle representatives of a great and floyrishing people. 
That this subject may he er understood, it js 
proper to ascertain the amount of indebtedness and 
the nature and character of the means relied on to 
meetit. By this comparison you will perceive the 
uecessity for prompt and decisive action. The en, 
tire amount of bonds issued by the state for bank- 
ing and internal improvement puyposes, is a3 follows; 
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To pay subscription for stock taken on 

the part of the state inthe Union bank, $500,000 
Bonds for part of the capital of the bank 

of Tennessee, 1,000,000 
For internal improvements under the act 

of 1835, bearing an interest of 5} per 


cent. 263,166 
For internal improvements under the act 

of 1837, bearing an interest of 5 per 

cent. 1,497,250 





Total amount of bonds issued and un- 
pe $3,200,416 
he annual liability for interest on these bonds is 
as follows: 


Bonds for Union Bank, 5 per cent. 25,900 
Bonds for Bank of Tennessee, 6 per cent. 60,000 
Bonds for internal improvetnents, 5! per 

cent., 13,816 
Bonds for internal improvements, 5 pr. ct. 74,862 





Total liability for interest on bones, 


The bank of Tennessee is relied on to meet and 
pay this interest with the exception of the interest on 
the bonds issued for the stock in the Union bank, and 
the interest on the bonds issued for the benefit of the 
Nashville, Murfreesboro’ and Shelbyville Turnpike 
Company, amounting to $66,666, bearing an annual 
interest of 5} per cent. Deduct these two items 
from the aggregate amount of liability for interest, 
and it leaves the sum of $145,179, which the bank 
has to pay annually for interest on bonds. Can the 
bank be relied on to pay this interest together with 
other liabilities? It is a fact no longer to be conceal- 
ed or disguised, that she possesses no such ability.— 
In order to demonstrate the fact, it is only necessary 
to ascertain and compare the profits of the bank with 
its liabilities. 

The liabilities of the bank are as follows: 
Interest on bonds issued for bank capita” $60,000 
Interest on internal improvement bonds, 


51 per cent. - - - 10,316 
Interest on internal improvement bonds, 

5 per cent. . - - 74,862 
Appropriation to schools and academies, 118,000 


ee to rivers in East and 


est Tennessee, unpaid, - 188,868 | 


$173,678 § the charter to declare any farther dividends until 





Total liability, - $452,046 | 

ret the appropriation to the rivers in East 
and West Tennessee to be paid out of the capital of | 
the bank, then the annual liability of the bank, for 
interest on bonds and appropriations to schools and 
academies, will,be $263,178. The entire nett profits 
of the bank, for the year ending 30th Jthe, 1843, | 
amount to $175,035, thus showing an annual excess 
of liability of $88,143. From this statement of facts 
you will perceive there is an annual deficit of means, 
to the amount of $88,143 to meet our engagements, 
which deficit must be provided for in some way or 
other, or the integrity of the State will be sacrificed. 
This estimate is the most liberal that can be made. 
It proceeds on the principle that the profits of the 
bank would be as great when the capital is diminish- 
ed by the $200,000 appropriation to the rivers in 


wisdom fail to suggest a better, and a violation of the 
faith and honor of the state, 1 am free to declare 
my readiness to.resort to any emergency to save un- 
tarnished the honor and the name of Tennessee. 

At the time of the chartering the Union Bank of 
Tennessee it was provided that the state should be- 
come a stockholder in that institution to the amount 
of $500,000. Bonds for that sum were accordingly 
issued, bearing an interest of 5 per cent, the interest 
payable semi-annually. The bonds were directed to 
be delivered to the bank in payment of the State’s 
subscription. The manner in which the interest was 
to be paid, is not specified. I presume, however, it 
was intended that the interest should be paid out of 
the profits on the stock, and thus it has been paid.— 
After paying the interest on the bonds, the remaining 
profits on the state subscription have been vested in 
additional stock, and the entire amount of stock own. 
ed by the state in this bank amounts to $646,600.— 
This institution declines making any other dividends 
at this time, alleging that they have no power under 


their stock 1s made equal to the amount contemplat- 
ed by the charter. Under this decision of the board 
of directors, we cannot look to the profits of the 
state stock to pay the interest on the bonds. Since 
this decision, the bank has advanced the last instal- 
ment due on the bonds, amounting to $27,395 04, 
and the amount stands charged to the state. If there 
is any obligation imposed by thecharter on the bank 
to pay the interest on these bonds, I have not been 
able to observe it, | therefore deem it proper to call 
your attention to the subject in order that you may 
make some certain and definite arrangement by which 
the interest on the bonds may be punctually paid. 
ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


It will also be our duty to elect two senators to the 
congress of the United States—The necessity and im- 
portance of performing this duty are too obvious to 
require any argument. It is a duty imperious in its 
character and cannot be omitted without a palpable 
disregard of one of the most solemn requirements of 
the constitution, and an utter contempt for the inte- 
rest, dignity, and honor of the state. It will be re- 
membered that Tennessee has had no representation 
in this department of the national council for the last 
two years.. Why this wasso, ard the causes which 
produced the humiliating fact, are fresh in the recol- 
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This resolution provides that your senators “shal] 
supportin good faith the leading measures and policy 
as brought forward and advocated by the then presi- 
dent of the United States and use all fair an pro- 

er exertions to carry out and accomplish the same.” 

ere is the assertion of a new principle, the decla- 
ration of a sentiment that I am satisfied can find no 
generous response in the bosom of the patriot, and 
which should never have found a place in the records 
of the general assembly. This sentimy at derogates 
from the character of the state and merits such con- 
demnation as one Jegislature may properly pronounce 
upon the actions of another. Iam no expunger—[ 
do not recognize the doctrine—1 hold that no legis- 
lature has the right to mutilate the records of a pre- 
eeding legislature. But if there ever was a case in 
which the exercise of such a power could be justified 
the one under consideration furnishes ample cause, 
and if it were not an infraction of the constitution, 
I should like to see this foul stain on our escutcheon 
obliterated, not by the grave and solemn ceremonial 
of drawing black lines around the resolutions, but by 
a perfect extinction of every vestage of this most 
strange and unnatural prostitution of the character 
and dignity of the state to the merest of party purpo- 
ses. Iam not conscious of being actuated by feel- 
ings of the slightest unkindness towards the authors 
of this doctrine, nor dol imagine that party conside- 
rations have had the Jeast weight in leading me to 
make this suggestion. 1 deem your action essential 
to the vindication of the honor of the state and dignity 
of the senatorial office. Let the political character 
of the individual selected to fill that high and hono- 
rable station be what it may—let them belong to any 
party whatsoever—I desire to see them take their 
seats not bound by such unholy restrictions. Let 
them go as the representatives of a free and virtuous 
constihency, let them feel that they are delegated to 
guard and protect the sovereignty of the state and not 
to occupy the servile and degrading position of the 
registers of executive edicts. 

STATE PRISON AND LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


The message represents the condition of the state 
prison as favorable; but there, as here, the employ- 
ment of the labor of prisoners, in branches of business 
followed by citizens, is complained of, and the gov- 
ernor recommends that they shall only be employ- 





lection of all and need not be repeated. It is enough 


|to know that we have seen an honored member of | 


the confederacy disfranchised for a season, her voice 
unheard,-her name in effect striken from the records 
of the senate, and denied any participation in the ad- 


| justment of great and important questions affecting 


the honor of our country and the interest of the citi- 
zens. We have seen anarchy and revolution triumph 
for aseasgn over the constitution andthe most venera- 
ble usages of our fathers. In contemplating these mel- 
ancholy recollections, it must be gratifying to the pa- 
triot to know that we have survived the outrage. 

We have seen this spirit of disorganization rebuked 
by the verdict of a virtuous people, whose interests 
have been trampled under foot, whose rights have 
been disregarded, and whose honor has been sacrific- 











East and West Tennessee. It must be also remem. 
bered that the liabilities of the bank will increase as 
a farther issue of these bonds occurs. How the deficit 
is to be provided for is a difficult and vexed question, 
and which, by its importance, commends itself to 
your calm and patriotic consideration. There are 
several modes in which this deficit may be met, but 
to each and all of them objections may be urged.— 
A constant diminution of the capital of the bank 
would enable that institution to meet the interest, or 
it might be provided for, in part, by lessening the 
number of branches, the appropriation to schools 
and academies may be reduced, and lastly, the state 
taxes may be increased so as to provide a sufficient 
find. ‘To consume the capital of the kank will be 
to impair annually its efficiency, and by diminishing 
its ability, increase the evil it was intended to obvi- 
ate; to attempt toreduce the number of branches 
may be regarded as an act of injustice; to lessen the 
appropriation to schools and academies would be 
considered by many but little better than political 
sacrilege; to impose additional taxes on the people at 
a time of great pecuniary embarrassment could only 
be justified by the sternest necessity. A choice of 
one of these alternatives on the one hand and the 
honor of the state on the other, constitutes a difficul- 
ty of no ordinary character. Great as these difli- 
culties are, the necessity is urgent. The only safe 
escape is the path of duty and of honor. Let the 
credit and character of the state be maintained at 
every hazard—let us be honest if poverty be our on- 
ly ceward. Much asI might deplore the necessity 
that would lead me to adopt either of the above ex- 
pedients, objectionable as each and all of them are, 
yet between any one of these last severe resorts, if 
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ed on the altar of blind party infatuation. You will 
discharge this duty as becomes you, and I can but 
hope that you will act in a manner not to bring re- 
proach on the wisdom of our fathers. I hope the 
same mode of election adopted at the foundation of | 
the state government and ever since practised will | 
be adhered to, and that additional testimony may thus | 
be added of the propriety of the course sanctioned by | 
the fathers of the state; which is alike honorable to! 
their memory, satisfactory to the country, and in| 
strict conformity with the letter and spirit of the con- 
stitution. ‘To change the mode heretofore pursued 
in the election of senators, would be under existing 
circumstances, an abandonment of principle not to be 
justified. When this important duty shajJl have been 
discharged, it will then be the office of the executive 
to furnish tothe individuals thus chosen, the proper 
credentials under the great seal of the state, certify- 
itg that the individuals named are the honored agents 
and representatives of the state of Tennessee, in the 
senate of the congress of the United States. Before 
required as your executive to perform this duty I 
would most respectfully suggest that the sixth and 
last resolution adopted by the general assembly of 
Tennessee at the session of 1839 40, prescribing a 
rule of action for the senators of this stale, be first 
repealed. I find much to condemn in the series of 
resolutions passed on that oceasion, much that I re- 
gard as wrong in policy;—bult these are mere ques- 
tions of policy and opinion, not establishing any new 
principle affecting the honor of the state, and as such 
they may not merit any special condemnation at your 
hands, Not so with the sixth resolution —it asserts a 
new principle controlling the action and governing 
the conduct of those who have heretofore been re- 
garded as the representatives of the statc. 








ed in work not usually followed by artisans and me- 

chanics in Tennessee. There are 194 inmates of 
the prison—only four pardons have been granted 
| by the governor. The Lunatic Asylum is warmly 
‘commended to the liberality of the legislature, and it 
|is added that there are in the state near 700 idiots or 
‘lunatics. It is also stated that there are in Tennessce 
| 20,000 free white persons, above 20 years of age, who 
_can neither read nor write. 





MissoURt. 

Trave or Sr. Louis. The trade of St. Louis, we 
| Fifty steamboats are constantly 
| engaged in the trade above the city; ‘‘and this fact,” 
| observes the editor, ‘may serve to convey some idea 
are populated, and their full resources drawn out by 
| the industry of our enterprising people.” St. Louis 


| perceive by an article in the St. Louis Republican, is 

| steadily increasing. 

| of what the trade will be when the vast region aboves 
is undoubtedly, owing to its location, destined to con- 


| 


tinue the ‘great depot for the commodities which the 
country surrounding her yields.” Nothing, there- 
ore, can interpose a barrier to her improvement 
both in wealth and extent. There were exported 
from that port, during the seven months ending on 
the 12th of August last, 397,213 pigs of Lead, 13,498 
hhds. of Tobacco, 30,097 barrels of Pork, 27,638 
sacks of Corn, 88,393 barrels of Flour, and 17,629 
bales of Hemp. ‘These, however, are only a few 
of the principal articles exported during the time 
mentioned. ‘the receipts of tobacco this year up to 
the 12th of August, were 14,599 hhds., 2,840 hhds. 
more than were received during the corresponding 
period last year. ‘The Republican remarks— 


The soil of the region above us is found to produce 
the staples Hemp and ‘Tobacco equal to any portion 
of the United States, and our [emp will, after a few 
years more experience among our planters; rival the 
long celebrated Hemp of Russia. Already our To- 
bacco has gained favorable notice in the eastern mar- 
kets, and the continual improvements made by our 
planters in the preparation. of the article, will event- 
ually place it high in the estimation of dealers. The 
production of this slaple is so rapidly increasing that 
we can place nv estimate on its future extent, but it 
may give the distant reader an idea of its importance 
when we state that within 15 months it has been found 
necessary to erect three large commodious warehou- 
ses to contain the tobacco sent to this market, and 
we predict that before two years have rolled by they 
will not be sufficient to contain the quantity that will 





be brought here. 
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ARKANSAS. 


We have just seen a citizen from the Cherokee na- 
tion, who may be relied on, from whom we have ma- 
ny facts in relation to those ill-fated people, well 
worthy of attention. The Wests, who are arrested 
on the charge of being accessary to the murder of 
{Isaac Bushyhead have not yet been tried. One of 
these, we are informed, was a mile from the tragedy 
at the time, and there is no positive evidence against 
either of them. A guard of more than a hundred 
men are daily kept round these men. 


The Osages, it is said, have demanded young 
Chouteau, a half breed Osage, charged with the 
same offence. The Cherokee authorities yet retain 

ession of him, and will doubtless try him. Should 

e be tricd and convicted, there may grow up diffi- 

culties between the Cherokees and Osages. It is not 

tobe forgotten that these nations have once waged 
bloody wars. 


John Ross, we understand, keeps a daily body- 
guard of from one totwo hundred armed Chero- 
kees about him. Jesse Bushyhead keeps a guard of 
from sixty to eighty men about his person. 

David Vann is not dead, as reported in the Arkan- 
sas Intelligencer, but is alive, and in fair way of re- 
covery. He has a considerable body guard about 
him, as well as other less prominent men of the 
Ross party. All these guards, our informant says, 


are at the expense of the Cherokee nation, an 
have to be paid out of their annuities. 
nsion. 


The opposite party are notin less apprehe 
John Rogers, the chief of the ‘Old settlers,” is yet in 
Arkansas, and is too apprehensive of his personal 
safety to return home. His offence is the having 
gone to Washington to urge some claiins of ‘the old 
settlers of Western Cherokees” against the United 
States. ; 


A white man was found dead, who had apparent- 
ly been murdered, at Frince’s prairie, in the nation, 
some time since. There seems to be no security for 
life among this ill-fated people. [Little Rock Gaz. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








JOHN Q. ADAMS’ TOUR TO THE WEST. 

The Cincinnati Times of the 13th, publishes the 
following letter to Professor Mitchell. 

Quincy, Mass., Oct. 3, 1843. 
Prof. O. M. Mircnetu. 

Dear Sire: [had made some arrangements for the 
distribution of my time with a view to reach Cincin- 
nati between the 10th and 15th of next month; but 
on receiving your letter and that of Judge Burnet, 
of the 8th ult. I have been and am endeavouring to 
accommodate my days and hours to your conveni- 
ence. 

I propose to leave my home on the 25th of this 
month, allowing myseifthirteen days to arrive at Cin- 
cinnati, by the way of Buffalo, Ashtabula and Cleve- 
land. Ifa speck of your enthusiasm for the cause of 
science, and the honor of our country, burns in my 
bosom, it shall live until the corner stone of your ob- 
servatory is Jaid, nor shall it be delayed an hour by 
any neglect, indolence, or indifference of mine. 

fam with great respect, dear sir, your friend and 
fellow servant. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S DEBTS. 


The sad history of the noble but fatal efforts of Sir 
Walter Scott to pay off, by the product of his glori- 
ous brain, the mercantile debt he had incurred as a 
partner with his publishers, though not new, is touch- 
ingly presented in a recent letter of Mr. Weed to the 
Albany Evening Journal: 

_ Sir Walter labored with indomitable energy to ex- 
linguish adebt, from the coinage of his brain, of 
more than £300,000, for which he had become lable 
by his business relations with Constable & Co., and 
Ballantyne & Co. But the labor was too severe even 
for his herculean mentai and physical powers. There 
were admonitions of the fate which awaited him as 
early as 1826, as may be seen by a note in his private 
Journal: 

_ “March 14—What a detestable feeling this flutter- 
ing of the heart is! I know it is nothing organic, and 
that it is entirely nervous; but the effects of it arc 
sickening to adegree. Is it the body brings it on the 
mind, or is it the mind that inflicts it on the body?” 

The result of Sir Walter’s literary labors, from 
January, 1826, to January, 1828, was a dividend of 
81x shilling sterling on the pound to his creditors, 
amounting in the aggregate to £40,000 or $200,000! 
What other author ever did or ever will realize such 
another sum from his own intellectual labors? For 
this illustrious demonstration of genius, industry and 
integrity, the creditors, as well they might, ‘‘unani- 
mously voted him their thanks.” Afterthis dividend 
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“T see before me a long, tediousand dark path, but 
it leads to stainless reputation. If I die in the har- 
ness, as is very likely, I shal! die with honor. If I 
achieve my task, I shall have the thanks of all con- 
cerned, and the approbation of my own conscience.” 
But human faculties, though with all the strength 
and tenacity of iron and steel, may be over-taxed, as 
were those with which nature endowed Sir Walter 
Scott. Some of the rapacious creditors who made 
merchandize of his brain, to use his own burning 
figure, ‘‘treated me like a recusant turnspit, and put 
a red hot cinder into the wheel along} with me.” 
And finally, the ‘“‘feather which breaks the camel’s 
back” having been added to Sir Walter’s burthen, he 
was struck down by paralysis, and after lingering a 
few months, was gathered to his fathers. How pain- 
fully sublime to the sorrowing friends who surround- 
ed him, must have been the breaking of that athletic 
framé, the quenching of that towering spirit, the 
going out of that “light which no Promethean spark 
can relume!” 

We followed Sir Walter from Abbotsford, the 
theatre of his glorious achievements, to Dryburgh, 
whose ruined Abbey is ata by his dust. How 
appropriately chosen for the final repose of such pre- 
cious remains? What monument so fitting and ex- 
pressive as the crumbling walls, and lofty, but silent 
towers of an ancient Scottish abbey! dust to dust! 
ashes to ashes! ruin to ruin! 

The copy right of the Waverley Novels has extin- 
guished much of the debt since the author’s death, 
and will, should parliament extend the Jaws protect- 
ing this species of property, ultimately wipe out the 
entire amount. 

STONE’S BORDER WARS. 
STRICTURES IN RELATION TO THE VER- 
MONTESE. 

Cot. Strong, in his life of Brant, while detailing 
the border wars connected with his subject, seems to 
have conceived it his privilege to travel into Ver- 
mont, for the purpose of discussing and deciding up- 
on the conduct and motives of our leaders during the 
latter part of the revolution. This he had a right to 
do, or introduce a disquisition on animal magnetism, 
if he chose; but so long as he professes to play the 
historian, however he may go out of the way for 
subjects of comment, it is our privilege to hold him 
responsible for truth and impartiality, and to repel 
the aspersion he has attempted tocast on the memo- 
ries of that band of distinguished old patriots by a 
charge of treasonable motives, which, after the lapse 
of more than half a century, his clairvoyant mind has 
been the first to discover. 

It is well known that Vermont, whose territory 
had been claimed through a long and embittered con- 
troversy, both by New Hampshire and New York, 
declared herself, to the offence of the latter, an in- 
dependent state near the middle of the war. From 
that time to its close, after appealing in vain to Con- 
gress for a recognition of her rights, or even for as- 
sistance to enable her to sustain herself in her fron- 
tier position, she had to contend, single-handed, for 
her existence against the double forces of the British 
and the New Yorkers. And it was during this peri- 
od of her treuble that the leaders of Vermont, with 
the sole intention, as far as regarded the common 
enemy, of keeping at bay a force sie was unable to 
meet, entered into negotiation with the British offi- 
cers in Canada for an armistice, which, in their sit- 
uation they believed they were justified in conclud- 
ing. And, by this negotiation, protracted as long as 
possible by those leaders, and by receiving in silence, 
or with the promise of consideration, the proposals 


mont into an alliance with them, they succeeded, as 
is generally known, in keeping, for years, the move- 
ments of a powerful force of the enemy suspended 
on their frontier, thereby saving, not their own state, 
but New York, from the calamity of an invasion 
which the American forces were then but illy pre- 
pared toencounter. This, as has always been well 
known and understood among all who had the means 
of knowing, is the whole length and breadth of the 
affair. And yet Col. Stone pretends to see inita 
secret plot of the Vermont leaders to compromise 
the cause of liberty, and sell their state to the British. 


must be permitted to say that his conclusions are not, 
as we think, warranted by his premises. Indeed had 
his inferences, like those of the countryman in the 
story, been drawn by a dray-horse, they could not, 
someof them, have been more far fetched and sin- 
jgular. And had he*been content with a simple nar- 
ration of the facts, even those given by him, and left 
his readers to form their own conclusions, we should 
have been willing, as one-sided and defective as 
would then have been the evidence, to trust the pub- 
lic with a decision of the case at issue. Butas he 





had been made, his private Journal says:— 





has voluntcered a decision, which he feared his rea- 


inowanoslamvtoaalp none 
ders might fail to make, we will endeavor briefly to 
meet it, first on his own grounds, and then by adduc- 
ing other evidence, which, either through ignorance 
or design, he has wholly omitted. 

After fully exonerating the whole mass of the 
people of Vermont “from any intention of even list- 
ening to British proposals,” this writer says: ‘But 
with great deference, after a full examination of the 
case, the same cannot be said of the leaders of the 
Vermontese. They had determined that New York 
should be dismembered; and if they could not force 
themselves into the confederation as a State, they 
were willing to fall back into the arms of Great 
Britain as a colony.’’—Note, p. 203-4, vol. 2. 


The leaders above named, or ‘Vermont Conspira- 
tors,” as Col. Stone, in one place, is pleased to call 
them, were Thomas Crittenden, Ethan Allen, Ira 
Allen, Samuel Safford, "Moses, Robinson, Timothy 
Brownson, John Fassett, and Joseph Fay, being fora 
long time the only persons inthe secretof the tem- 
porizing negotiation in question. And so, Thomas 
Crittenden, eleven years succeeding its organization, 
Governor of Vermont, Ethan Allen, the hero of Ti- 
conderoga, a Colonel in the continental service, and 
Jong the commander of the Vermont militia, with the 
other patriotic and distinguished men thus implica- 
ted, were traitors, were they! Why, had this been 
said by any one who was not more than half British 
himself, the bones of old Ethan Allen would have 
rattled in his grave at the charge! 

Let us glance at the evidence in support of this 
grave and singular accusation. At the outset of this 
conspiracy, according to Colonel Stone, Colonel Be- 
verly Robinson, acting on the known hatred of the 
people of Vermont to the government of New York, 
“sought to open a correspondence with Ethan Allen, 
as early as March, 1780. ‘The first letter was hand- 
ed to Allen in Arlington, but was not answered. The 
second letter from Robinson was received by Allen 
in February, 1781, which, with the first, he enclosed 
to Congress in March, accompanied by a letter.””— 
Whatsent these British letters to Congress? 

Why, we thought it was a secret conspiracy! asin- 
gular course, it strikes us, for one to pursue who was 
secretly plotting to sell his State to the enemy! It is, 
however, one of the leading facts from which Col. 
Stone drew the notable inferences that Allen and his 
colleagues were traitors. Next we take the state- 
ment of two prisoners escaped from Montreal, ‘that 
Ethan Allen and his associates were forming an al- 





which the British were eager to make to bring Ver- | 


With all due deference to Col. Stone’s logic, we | 


_liance with the King’s officers in Canada—that it was 
|understood that Vermont was to furnish the King 
| with 150) men, under the command of Allen. When 
| Allen was a prisoner in England, sick and compara- 
| tively weak of nerve, poor and destitute, with a hal- 
| ter about his neck, and the doom of death hanging 
over his head, he was offered half the fee of Ver- 
| mont and alordship, if he would enter the British 
|service. And what was his reply? ‘Your Majesty 
i here, gentlemen, reminds me of a certain other Ma- 
| jesty named in Scripture, who offered our Saviour 
| all the lands in the world if he would fall down and 
_ worship him; when the fact was, the poor devil dida’t 
own a single foot of land on earth to give away.”— 
| Why did he not accept sucha superb offer then?— 
| And what would he have naturally said to the com- 
| paratively trifling offer the Canadian officers made 
him, as above stated, after he had escaped from his 
captivity, recovered his vigor, and become a general, 
'in reward for his services and sufferings? Here, we 
| Suppose, Colonel Stone draws another of his infer- 
‘ences. But to the evidence under consideration.— 
|All that these escaped prisoners could have known, 
_and Colonel Stone does not pretend otherwise, .as 
‘from the rumors they had heard among their keep- 
‘ers, or at best, the talk of British officers, who, no 
}doubt, boasted enough about their imagined prospects 
of bringing Vermont into an alliance. It is wholly 
'conclusive; and the fact that the Governor of New 
York thought it of consequence enough to be com- 
| municated to his legislature, cannot alter its charac- 
‘ter. Such testimony would not have endangered a 
| man under the rule of Robespierre, when suspicion, 
‘decently grounded, brought hundreds to the guillo- 
‘tine. Indeed, Capt. Symmes’s theory of a hole in the 
earth, or even Locke’s Moon Story, was supported 
by evidence which was proof positive compared to 
this piece of retai‘ed rumor and braggadocio. And 
we therefore dismiss it for what it is worth—nothing 
at all. 

The only other testimony introduced by Colonel 
S.. worthy of notice, consists of quotations from tra 
Allen’s History of Vermont—viz: “Treating for an 
armistice, and to concert measures to establish Vermont 
as a colony under Great Britain”—which the Colonel 
has so brought in by a wording of his own, as to give 
| them, apparently, some effect. We cannot, at pre- 
i sent, procure a copy of this rare book, and shall not, 
therefore, undertake to say how fairly, Ira Allen has 
But, ifdone fairly, of which we 





! 


i there been quoted. 
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have doubts, we know that Allen published the work, 
soon after the war, in London, where he had inter- 
ests at stake with the English government; and, being 
a man of expediency, it would be not at all unlikely 
that he should deem it best not to tell the British to 
their teeth, when he had interests depending, that he 
had made dupes of them in an affair in which he was 
the principal negotiator, but rather to let it rest as 
he had contrived to make them understand it. But 
however all this may be, we know that [ra Allen, 
after his return, republished the substance of his his- 
tory in Philadelphia, ia numbers, under the title of 
the Olive Branch, in which he explains the secret 
intention of the Vermont leaders, to be, as far as re- 
garded the British, only to procrastinate and keep off 
an invasion, while he gives not the Jeast intima- 
tion that they ever h-ad the least idea of ever forming 
the alliance which Colonel Stone has charged them 
with wishing to form. Now if Allen’s testimony, 
uttered in London wider his inducements to withhold 
explanations, is gutlority on this point, it is certain- 
ly as — authority when uttered in America, when 
he had no inducements to keep back any part of the 
truth. Tosay the Jeast, it completely neutralizes 
Colonel Stone’s best evidence, which, therefore, like 
his other testimony, leaves wholly unsupported the 
charge of toryism, conspiracy, and treason, with 
whiek. in the face of the opinion of every other 
writer, he has atterapted to brand the untarnished 
names of the venerable Governor Crittenden and his 
patriotic associates. If Governor Crittenden was a 
traitor, then was Washington a traitor, and this leads 
us to the only other evidence we propose to intro- 
duce, which, though abundance more could be ad- 
duced, will, we believe, be of itself amply sufficient 
to place this matter at rest in the mind of every un- 
rejudiced person, whatever doubts and perplexities 
e may have hitherto entertamed on the subject. 
We said, that if Governor Crittenden was a traitor 
then was Washington. We repeat it boldly; for we 
here make the assertion, that General Washington 
was confidentially and fully made acquainted, by 
these very men themselves, from first to last, with 
the whole of this alleged treasonable negotiation; 
that keeping them secret he acquiesced, by his si- 
lence, till the object was answered, in their proced- 
ings, and even made his military dispositions, as we 
believe it will be found, accordingly. ‘The proof of 
this is to be found under Washington’s own hand, 
confirmed by his own signature, in the secret corres- 
pondence between him and Crittenden on this very 
subject, which, hitherto unpublished and unnoticed 
on the catalogue, has recently been discovered on 
the archives at Washington. This fact the several 
confidential letters from Crittenden to Washington, 
while the negotiation was going on, fully make 
known. And in this fact the long, interesting and 
confiding reply of Washington, toward the close of the 
war, as fully acknowledges. And in this very fami- 
liar and friendly letter, though he raises doubts about 
the policy of such movements, as tending to raise 
false hopes in the enemy, and thereby induce them to 
prolong the contest, yet he repeatedly expresses his 
entire confidence im the steadfastness of the Vermont 
leaders in the cause of freedom, and wholly exone- 
rates them from but the purest and most patriotic 
motives. If Colone! Stone will read this correspon- 
dence, a copy of which is in the collection of the 
Vermont Historical Society, he will be convinced of 
his error, unless, as we fear, he isa man, who, 
“convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Montpelier, Vt. Get. 1834. 





D. Py T. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 


The Charleston Mercury, in an article upon the 
availability of candidates for the presidency, expres- 
ses the opinion that Mr. Van Buren is no such man. 
To that paper, ‘there seems nothing more certain 
than that he is unavailable—that he lives notin the 
hearts of the people—that never by any possibility 
can he awaken any enthusiastic support—that it is to 
no such feeling that he appeals or looks for advance 
ment—that with him politics is truly a game aud 
politicians piayers—each county victory a trick, 
each state triumph a game, and the presidency a rub- 
ber.” 

The editor goes on to laugh at the pretences got up 
to aid Mr. Van Buren’s pretensions, and particularly 
awells on what Ritchie, Kendall and Slamm say 
about Mr. Van Buren’s ‘martyrdom and not defeat” 
in 1840. ‘The truth is plain,” says the Mercury, 
“that Mr. Van Buren was beaten—notoriously and 
shockingly beaten, and to deny iiat this day is to 
utter ridiculous absurdities and to deserve the appel- 
ation of ‘‘rabid.”? Not beaten! Why how was it 


— 


a party influence so powerful that the election went 
for Mr. Van Buren in 1836 by default; that the very 
next election after Mr. Van Buren had taken the 
chair of the Old Hero at Washington, New York 
broke from him like a wild horse from an unskilled 
rider, and. never returned to the democratic faith till 
he, ‘‘New York’s favorite son,” was expelled from 
power? His own state opposed his administrction 
from first to last, and gave a great majority against 
his re-election. Was this bribery and fraud and 
pipe-laying? It looks more like settled and consistent 
opposition, if not aversion.” 

And having made the same queries and the same 
replies with regard to the other states in the Union, 
the editor avers that to make such an imputation “is 
to say that the people of the United States are cor- 
rupted and embruted toa degree that even Trollope 
and Dickens never laid to their charge—it is to in- 
sulthem and common sense in one breath.” 

The Mercury goes on to enumerate some of the 
causes which sunk Mr. Van Buren in 1840. : 

‘One of these was the Florida war, which was 
beyond all doubt during his whole Administration, 
the most miserable farce ever enacted under the 
semblance of military operations. Another was the 
utter and most disastrous failure of the ‘pet bank 
system,’ of which he had the unfortunate reputation 
of being the contriver. Another was the enormous 
defalcations of public officers, which the administra- 
tion seemed to have no means of finding out till the 
rogues themselves were ready to divulge it to all the 
world by absconding with their booty. Then the 
troubles on the Canada frontier and at the northeast, 
for apparent lack of a little forecast and decision, 
had very nearly involved the country in a war with 
England under all the shame and disadvantage 
of having been the unprovoked aggressor. And while 
the necessity of a settlement with England was be- 
coming more sternly pressing every day, Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration gave us four years of inces- 
sant negotiation without advancing one spot towards 
a result. While we ever sincerely sympathized with 
the difficulties by which Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion was surrounded, it was impossible not to see 
that there was something more than party abuse in 
the charges brought against him on these several ac- 
counts—a want of clear headed practical energy; a 
shrinking from responsibility; a weak watching for 
popularity, an entire ignorance of that plain fact in 
popular history, that daring and determination are 
the safest elements of popularity, and that the peo- 
ple demand of their chief that he should lead, not 
follow them.” 

Mr. Van Buren’s conduct on the subject of the 
“standing army humbug,” when he neither would 
discharge its author, the secretary of war, nor yet 
endorse his plan, the Mercury denounces as ‘‘a predi- 
camentin which his want of high determination in- 
volved him.” The editor says “his friends consider- 
ed it weakness, and his enemies deemed it as dishon- 
esty.” and adds: 

‘Even the gold spoon story was admirably adapt- 
ed to stick to Mr. Van Buren, so wide was his repu- 
tation as a courtier and a fashionable.” 

[New York Express. 


COL. R. M. JOHNSON. 


The Colonel is received with marked distinction 
wherever he has made his appearance to the east- 
ward. 

At Hartrorp. Col. R. M. Johnson arrived at 
Hartford on Wednesday morning, and reviewed the 
troops in the afternoon. . 

On Friday afternoon, Col. Johnson was received 
at the City Hall, by his honor the mayor, and some 
of the other city officers. He was welcomed to the 
city, ina very appropriate speech by Mayor Collins, 
to which he replied at some length. The citizens 
present were introduced to him, after which he set 
out, with several of the city officers, and other gen- 
tlemen, to visit the several public institutions of the 
city. Heleft for Norwich with Gov. Cleveland on 
Saturday morning. 

Visir ro New Haven. At the request of the De- 
mocratic General Committee of New Haven, this 
gentleman visited that city on Thursday evening, 
and remained until Friday noon. He was escorted 
from Hartford by the National Blues, and was re- 
ceived at the depot by the committee, and the Greys. 
From thence, the line moved to the Exchange Sa- 
loon, amid the cheers of thousands who were anx- 
ious to extend a warin hospitality to the old veteran, 
where the meeting was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Leverett Griswold, Esq., chairman, and J. 
Stoddard, and A. L. Kidston, Esqs. Hon. R. I. In- 
gersoll, chairman of the committee, introduced the 
Colonel to the audience, in an appropriate patriotic 
address, and the old hero responded to his cordial 
welcome, in a warm and eloquent manner, which 





b New York, where Gen. Jackson had established 
i 





drew down thundersof applause. About }1 o'clock, 


a 


oe 


he was escorted to his lodgings, at the Tontine 
where he spent the night. Col. Johnson spoke in the 
highest terms of the manner in which he has been 
received in Connecticut—of the fine appearance of 
the troops—and the pleasure his visit afforded him. 
He gave a short and pertinent history of his life— 
its interesting military and political events—illus- 
trated with many amusing anecdotes, which were 
received with unbounded applause. After he clos- 
ed, Governor Cleveland was called, and responded 
in- a few appropiate remarks, which were enthu- 
siastically recived by the meeting. 
[New York Plebeian. 


At Boston. The Colonel arrived on Friday, 
from Worcester and was escorted from the Western 
Avenue by a deputation of his friends—and was 
welcomed tothe city by the chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, Edward Cruft, jr., to which 
the Colonel replied in an appropriate manner. The 
Mercantile says, he was then escorted by the an. 
cient and honorable Artillery company, anda cal- 
valcade of citizens, through the principal streets to 
the United States Hotel. In the evening an enter- 
tainment was provided at Faneuil Hall, at which the 
Colonel was present, and a considerable number of 
his political friends and admirers of both sexes. 


Colonel Johnson made a humorous speech at New 
en, on his recent visit there, which was receiv- 
h shouts by beth parties. He observed thathe 
een a long time in public life—had grown gray 
in the public service, and he thought he needed rest; 
and, he concluded, with a comical leer of his eye, 
“the people were of the same opinion in 1840, when 
Mr. Van Buren and myself retired with their con- 
sent!” This brought forth a Joud shout, when the 
colonel remarked, “Well, [ always thought they 
would be sorry for that, and if they ever should be, 
and want me toserve them again in any capacity, 
why, I have got rested now, and shan’t refuse them 
—but if they don’t, I shan’t quarrel, because there 
are some bigger men in the country than Richard 
M. Johnson.” 

“My preferences are for Mr. Van Buren; but I do 
not believe that it detracts from any man’s demo- 
cracy to prefer Johnscn, and I believe the colonel 
will carry the western states.” So said Col. Ben- 
ton in a recent speech in Missouri, as reported in the 
Osage (Mo.) Yeoman. 






—— 


LETTER FROM HENRY CLAY. 

The following letter is from the Hon. Henry Clay 
to us, in reply to certain interrogatories, propounded 
by us in a letter dated Aug. 22, 1843, a copy of which 
we insert below. [Lagrange Herald. 


Lagrange, Ga. ug. 22, 1843. 

Dear Sir: Permit me, though a stranger, to pro- 
pound a few important questions to you, relative to 
your present views, independent of what they may 
have been heretofore. 

I request your attention particularly, because I 
have contracted for, and am about to establish a press 
&c. and contemplate publishing a newspaper here, to 
be styled “‘The Lagrange Herald.” Likewise a Clay 
Club has been organized consisting of a large number 
of our citizens. Besides, the arduous duties of the 
editorial department will devolve upon me in its com- 
mencement, and | desire to know precisely in what 
manner Lam to meet the democracy in théir nume- 
rous modes of attack. 


Please state if your views of the protective policy 
of 1832 have undergone any modification, and to what 
exteni? And would you, if you had it in your power, 
go fora bill as protective in its principles, as the 
tariff act of 1832? 

Please state your present convictions, with respect 
to a tariff? What the extent of your tariff measures 
are, &c.? With most profound respect, lam, dear 
sir, your obedient servant. F. S. BRONSON. 

Hon. H. Cray, Ashland, Ky. 


Ashland, 13th Sept. 1843. 

Dear Sir: I received your favor, addressing some 
inquiries to me, in respect to the policy of protecting 
American interests. On thatsubject | have very fre- 
quently publicly expressed my sentiments, within the 
last two years. In the senate of the United States, 
early Jast year, I fully expressed my views, and what 
I said was published. About the same time, I com- 
municated them in the answer which 1 transmitted 
to a letter, addressed to me, by a committee of the 
legislature of New York, which was also published. 
J again expressed my opinion, in reply to a letter 
which | received from a fellow citizen of Philadel- 
phia, requesting me to state the principles of the whig 
party. A statement of them,as understood by me, 
was accordingly made, and it is now conspicuously 
ublished at the head of many newspapers. The 





ast expression of my opinion, is contained in a letter 
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which I recently addressed to Nashville, and of which 
{ now transmit youa copy. If you had seen these 
yarious expressions of the opinions which I hold on 
the subject of your letter, I presume you would not 
have deemed it necessary to address me. 

The sum and substance of what I conceive to be 
the true policy of the U. States, m respect toa tariff, 
may be briefly stated. In conformity with the prin- 
ci Ye announced in the compromise act, I think, that 
whatever revenue is necessary to an economical and 
honest administration of the general government, 
ought to be derived from duties imposed on foreign 
imports. And I believe that in establishing a tariff 
ofthose duties, sucha discrimination ought to be 
made as will incidentally afford reasonable protection 
to our national interests. 

| think there is no danger of a high tariff being ever 
established; that of 1828 was eminently deserving 
that denomination. I was not in congress when it 

assed, and did not vote for it; but, with its history, 
and with the circumstances which gave birth to it, 
[am well acquainted. They were highly discredita- 
ble to American legislation, and I hope for its honor, 
will never be again repeated. 


After my return to congress in 183], my efforts 
were directed to the modification and reduction to the 
rates of duty contained in the act of 1828. 

The act of 1832 greatly reduced and modified them, 
and the act of 1833, IN called the compromise 
act, still further reduced and modified them. The 
act which passed at the extra session of 1841, which 
I supported, was confined to the free articles. [had 
resigned my seat in the senate when the act of 1842 
passed. Generally, the duties which it imposes are 
lower than those in the acitof 1832. And, without 
intending to express any opinion upon every item of 
this last tariff, | would say, that I think the provi- 
sions, in the main, are wise and proper. If there be 
any excesses or defects in it, (of which I have not 
the means here of judging) they ought to be cor- 
rected. 

My opinion, that there is no danger hereafter of a 
high tariff, is founded on the gratifying fact, that our 
manufactures have now taken a deep root. In their 
infancy, they needed a greater measure of protection; 
but, as they grow and advance, they acquire strength 
and stability, and, consequently, will require less 
protection. Even now, some branches of them are 
able to maintain, in distant markets, successful com- 
petition with rival foreign manufactures. 

Hoping that this letter may be satisfactory to you, 
and afford all the information you desire, and ten- 
dering my grateful acknowledgement for the friend- 
ly feelings and sentiments entertained by you to- 
wards me, Iam with great respect, your most obe- 
dient servatt, H. CLAY. 

Dr. F. S. Bronson. 











GEN. DUFF GREEN'S MISSION. 





From the Boston Post. 

As we have published at length Gen. Green’slet- 
ter, in which he gives the history of bis mission to 
London, if we suffer itto pass without remark, it 
may perhaps be thought that we attach to it more 
importance, than, in our opinion, it in fact possess- 
es. Our readers may naturally have felt some cu- 
riosity to see it, but on perusal they will probably 
have learned Jittle, in addition to what they knew 
before, of the affairs to which it relates. The his- 
tory of Mr. Green's agency in the matter of a reci- 
procity treaty, was in fact understood, some months 
since, substantially as he relates it. He was em- 
ployed as an informal ambassador, at his own re- 
quest, and after he had communicated to the presi- 
dent and ‘‘several influential members of congress,” 
his preliminary and unofficial movements in refe- 
rence to the subject, to open a negotiation with the 
British government, on a question more important, 
as far as has been made known, than any which has 
been entrusted to the regularly accredited minister. 
He was not to be himself the negotiator, but merely 
to arrange with the British government for the ap- 
pointment of aspecial mission, the committee of 
ways and means having refused to recommend the 
appointment of such a mission by our government. 


Mr. Green indeed says that “the project of a re- 
ciprocity treaty did not originate” with him. His 
account of the matter however, shows that so far at 
least as regards the making, or assenting to, any pro- 
position on the subject by any one on the part of the 
United States, it had its origin with him. He says 
that in an interview between himself and Lord Ri- 
pon, his lordship asked his opinion as to the practica- 
bility of making a treaty, on terms of reciprocity 
with the United States. ‘This can hardly be ealled 
originating the project, and it seems Mr. Green did 





own subsequent reflection induced him to believe 
that great advantages might be secured to the Uni- 
ted States by a treaty “and I therefore saw Lord 
Aberdeen upon the subject, who authorised me upor 
returning to the United States, to assure the presi- 
dent of the desire of this government to make such 
a treaty.”» This proposal to Lord Aberdeen, it ap- 
pears to us, from this statement, was properly 
speaking the origin of the project, though the 
thought may have been first suggested by Lord Ri- 
pon. Butthis is perhaps not material. It now ap- 
pee on the express authority of Mr. Green, as had 
n before reported, that he went to Lord Aberdeen, 
and submitted unofficially the proposal of such a trea- 
ty—that the proposition was favorably received by 
Lord Aberdeen, who authorised Mr. Green to as- 
sure the president of. the desire of the British go- 
vernment to make such atreaty. This desire was 
communicated, with Mr. Green’s reasons in favor of 
the project, to the president and several influential 
members of congress, including, doubtless, Mr. Cal- 
houn,—it was deemed best for reasons not stated, 
that the negotiation should be held in London, and 
by aspecial mission—an effort was made through a 
leading democrat and a leading whig, whose names 
are not given by Mr. Green, to obtain an appropria- 
tion, which “owing to the state of parties in the house, 
failed in committee,”—and Mr. Green was in con- 
sequence authorised by the president (at least, such 
we infer to be the meaning of Mr. Green, though it 
is stated with some ambiguity) to explain these facts 
to Sir Robert Peel, and to assure him that the presi- 
dent was desirous of adjusting all questions in dis- 


ter upon negotiotions for that purpose, should the 
ton. The result of his mission to the British pre- 
that it failed, and in the opinion of Mr. Green from 
his party, in favor of any further concession to the 
principles of free trade. . 

Here of course the matter ends; instead of end- 


the negotiation, had commissioners been appointed 


subject at Washington. 


report. 


its friends in this country. 


country, it would be useless at present to inquire. 


Still less do we feel 


of slavery. This letter gives us the first informa 
tion that Mr. Leavitt, or any of the American dele 


tiuous to lay it befure our readers. 





LETTER FROM DUFF GREEN, 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BOSTON POST. | 
31 Jermyn street, London, Sept. 18, 1843. 
Some person has forwarded to me the “‘Emancipa 
tor,” of the 3lst August. 


ticed. 
bandy epithets. 





not then think a treaty necessary. But he says, that | upon me, to keep the country advised concerning th: 


some remarks which fel) from Lord Ripon, and his 


(reciprocity) Treaty project, by which both the ag 


pute between the two countries, and disposed to en-| States. 


It seems superfluous to dwell further upon this 
project of settling these great interests or rather] northwest look to it. 
these questions of rivalry between opposing inte-| to show how the influence of the British tory party 
rests, by reciprocity treaties, for it seems to have 

been not only rejected in England, but abandoned by | ence to our next Presidential election. The evidence 


i Whether it was rejected | will command attention when it is presented.” 
by Sir Robert Peel, for the reasons suggested by Mr. 


Green, or because he foresaw from the inability of 
the friends of the project, to obtain an appropriation 
for the proposed special mission,or from other in- 
formation, that it must ultimately be rejected in this 


gates of the World's Convéntion, had interested 


themselves on the subject of the proposed reciproci-| me to impart an interest to these letters which ar- 
ty treaty, and but for the factthat Mr. Green’s re-; rested public attention, and led to my becoming ac- 


ply to Mr. Leavitt is connected in his letter with his’ quainted with gentlemen of character and influence 
account of his political negotiation with the British! 


government, we should have deemed it quite super- subjects discussed. 


ne a a_i — S  -ancen ateieeeen intestate animals 


ricultural and manufacturing interests of the free 
States are to be sacrificed together to the grasping 
cupidity of the slaveholders, and the glory of the 
John Tyler administration, as Mr. Caleb Cushing 
called it. It shall not be my fault if this plot suc- 
ceeds. Recent developements show that it is by no 
means abandoned.” He then briefly reviews so much 
of the debate in the House of Commons of the 28th 
of July as refers to the American trade; and after 
some speculation upon the positien of Sir Robert 
Peel says, ‘‘On the other hand, a portion of his party 
are evidently endeavoring tocreate the impression 
in England that all these advantages may be gained 
by concessions that shall not involve any relaxation 
of the corn laws. In other words, Gen. Duff Green’s 
scheme is still kept on the docket, to be taken up if 
circumstances Id favor.” He then quotes trom 
the London Morning Herald as follows, ‘‘Wheat is a 
very minor article in the exportable agricultural pro- 
duce ofthe U. States. What thése men of commerce 
want are greater facilities for the export of cotton, 
tobacco, rice, hemp, flax, and other agricultural ar- 
ticles in which Europe cannot rival them, and if Lord 
John Russell will consult with Gen. Duff Green, 
now in London, who represents those men of com- 
merce, he will discover that an alteration in our corn 
laws is not so indispensable a concession on our part, 
to procure the reduction of the present high Ameri- 
ean tariff.” Mr. Leavitt then proceeds, “This is to 
be the argument, and by dint of assertion and repe- 
tition, the pudlic mind of both countries is to be 
made to believe that wheat isa very minor article in 
the exportable agricultural produce of the United 
Very likely some such notion may be incor- 
porated into President Tyler’s annual message. I 


British government send commissioners to Washing-| ask the people of the northwest, to watch and see 


what class of public men fall in with this cry, and 


mier is not expressly stated, but we are left to infer| then to see who will contradict and confute it. The 


humbuggery of the affair becomes too gross when 


the inability of Sir Robert to ob‘ain the support of| Gen. Green and the London Herald include hemp 


and flax .mong the articles of exports for which the 
men of commerce in America are desirous of ob- 
taining increased facilities, when it is well known * 


ing, as it of course must have ended, ina failure of| that we import hemp for our navy. The truth is, 


this is a scheme of the slaveholders; and the Land- 


to come with full powers to form a treaty on this| ocracy of England are willing lo favor the idea that 
This history is not very| free Jabor on land held in fee simple cannot raise 
specific in its details, and as we have remarked,| anything to export.” He then quotesan extract from 
does not add much to our previous information, but} an article attributed to Mr. Gladstone, and a remark 
it serves to give an authenticity to what, with most] of Lord Monteagle’s, and concludes, “Is there then 
persons rested upon the authority only of common} any agricultural interest of the northwest which is 


worthy of the care of our own government? That is 
the question. If there is, let the people of the 
On another oceasion I intend 


is to be brought to bear upon this question in refer- 


Before I proceed to speak of the part which Mr. 
Leavitt and his associates have been acting here, and 
of the influence which it is to be feared their treason- 
able purposes will have on the future destinies of the 
United States and of the world, it may be proper first 
to explain the relation which I myself bear to the 


Nor do we deem it necessary to go into any dis-| question of a treaty of reciprocity.” Before visiting 
cussion of Mr. Green’s doctrines on the subject of| Europe in the autumn of 1841, | obtained from Mr. 
free trade, in their application either to the policy 


of our own government or to. that of Great Britain. | the United States, then in course of publication. Up- 
inclined to enter into Mr. 


Green’s discussion with Mr. Leavitt on the subject] ries of essays upon the subject of the character, 


John C. Rives the printer, a copy of the census of 
on reaching London, | prepared and published a se- 


-| credit, and resources of the United States, The in- 
-| formation furnished by the census, with my intimate 
knowledge of the progress of public affairs, enabled 





here; where so many are deeply interested in the 
From London | went to Paris, 
where I found our minister, General Cass, engaged 
in the discussion of the Quintuple Treaty. I there 
prepared and published in the “Journal du Com- 
merce” another series of letters, bearing upon that 
subject, which, I may venture to say, were not with- 
-| out their influence. Here, teo, I became acquainted 


lam enabled to identify | with gentlemen of great influence and respectability, 
the writer of the article on the subject of the Reci-| and among others, with an enlightened and distin- 
procity Treaty, because he made similar declara-| guished British statesman, intimately connected with 
tions in a speech at the “Crown and Anchor” in this| the present government, an@to whose kindness I was 
city; but if Mr. Leavitt, one of the delegates to the | indebted for letters to several persons in London.— 
Anti-Slavery Convention, were not the agent or or-| Upon returning to this place, | was requested by the 
gan of the Anti-Slavery Society in the United States, | editor of the ‘'Times” to prepare a series of arti- 
and were it not thatthe proceedings and objects of | cles for that paper, and Sir Robert Peel having de- 
that society, and the bearing which they may have 
on the rights and interests of the people of the Unit- 
ed States deserve the most serious consideration, I| man reques‘ed me to furnish him sundry details, 
should leave Mr. Leavitt as I have left others, unno-| which | was enabled to do, in consequence of having 

I will not now follow his example; I will not, in my possession the returns of the census of 1840. 
He says, ‘‘I believe it has devolved | My letter to Mr. MacGregor, together with the me- 





sired Mr. MacGregor of the Board of Trade to pre- 
pare a report upon the American trade, that gentle- 


s' morandum and tables which I had prepared at his 
-' request, were submitied by him to Sir Robert Peel, 
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and by him to his colleagues. This led to an inter-! markets to supply the place of those she had lost,| of the report of the customs’ committee, introduced 
view between myself and Lord Ripon, in which he | and her statesmen and political economists, at an ear- 


asked my opinion as to the practicability of making 
a treaty, on terms of reciprocity, with the United 
States. My ae was, that I did not conceive that 
a treaty was at all necessary. That I believed free 
trade principles to be in the ascendant in the United 
States, and that our restrictive system would soon 
die a natural death. Some remarks whic. fel! from 
Lord Ripon, and my own subsequent reflection, in- 
duced me to believe that great advantages might be 
secured to the United States by a treaty, and } there- 
fore saw Lord Aberdeen upon the subject, who au- 
thorised me, upon returning to the United States, to 
assure the President of the desire of this government 
to make such a treaty. ] asked Lord Aberdeen what 
he meant by reciprocity. He sai tas the head 
of the foreign office, the appointment of the person 
to make the treaty would devolve gn him, but that 
the details would be prepard at the Board of Trade, 
and for these he referred me to Lord Ripon, who 
being absent, I saw Mr. MacGregor, whose views 
were given to me very much in detail. Upon reach- 
ing the United States, I did communicate with the 
President, and with several influential members of 
Congress. For reasons not necessary here to detail, 
it was deemed best that the negotiation should be 
held in London, and an effort was made through a 
leading democrat’and a leading whig, to obtain an 
appropriation, which, owing to the state of parties 
in the House, failed in committee. Being about to 
return to London in May last, I saw the President, 
and requested his permission to explainto Sir Robert 
Peel these facts, with a further permission to give an 
assurance that he, the President of the United States, 
was desirous of adjusting all questions existing be- 
tween the two countries, so as to place their relations 
upon the most favorable basis, and disposed to enter 
upon negotiations for that purpose should this go- 
vernment send commissioners to Washington, which, 
in consequence of the failure of the appropriation as 
before stated, and the magnitude of the questions in- 
volved, had now become indispensable. The Cana- 
dacorn bill was under discussion when I reached 
London, and parties were very much excited in re- 
Jatiog thereto. The Carlton Club, which regulates 
the action of ‘the tory party, were debating the pro- 
priety of denouncing ministers. Had they decided 
against the bill, it would hove been rejected. Had 
the bill been rejected, ministers would have been com- 
pelled to resign. Sir Robert Peel called a large meet- 
ing of his-prominent friends at his own house, and 
with great difficulty prevailed upon them to sustain 
the bill. What pledges or arrangements were here 
given or made have not transpired. This, however, 
is known—the bill was passed. The tories are yet 
in power—and there is great cause to fear that they 
are not disposed to make any further reduction of 
the duty om American corn. 

I have deemed it necessary to give this explanation 
to show that the project of a reciprocity treaty did 
not originate with me—that my relation to the sub- 
ject had resulted from the part which, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, | have taken in vindicating the charac- 
ter, credit, and honor of my country—that I have ob- 
truded myself unasked, upon the notice of this goy- 
ernment—and that it may be seen that I have not 
attempted to represent or to prejudice any particular 
interest, or any particular section. The object of 
Mr. Leavitt and his associates is, to charge that I 
am the representative of the slaveholders. ‘That one 
object is, tosecure particular advantages for them at 
the expense of the grain-growing interests of the 
northwest, and it would seem that Mr. Leavitt will 
attempt to show that my purpose is to bring the in- 
fluence of the British tory party to bear on this ques- 
tion in reference to our next presidential election. 


His words are, ‘‘Is there then any agricultural in- 
terest of the northwest which is worthy the care of 
our own government? Thatis the question. If there 
is, let the people of the northwest look to it. Onan- 
other occasion I intend toshow how the influence of 
the British tory party is to be brought to bear upon 
this question, im reference to our next presidential 
election. The evidence will command attention 
when it is presented.” ’ 

Before | explain the relation which the ‘British 
tory party,” has to parties.in the United State—and 
especially the abolition party—it may be proper to 


say something of the relation of parties here to each | 
Eugland has a redundant population, starving | 
Her insular position and | 


other. 
for want of employment. 
command of the ocean enabled her during the late 
war to protect her manufactories, while those of the 
continent were destroyed by invading armies. It 
was thus that she maintained her commerce, and mu!- 
tiplied her resources. With peace, however, came 
the arts of peace. The continental states—who had 
been the great consumers—became rival manufactu- 
rers. 


ly day, turned their attention to America, to Africa, 
and to Asia. Up to this time the British system had 
been a system of monopolies. Solongas they could 
levy upon other nations, in the shape of profits upon 
their manufactures, the contributions which their sys- 
tem distributed among themselves, the result was a 
continued inflowing of wealth and prosperity. But 
when the foreign market was closed to foreign compe- 
tition, those who were nolonger able to derive the same 
profits on their labor, resisted the payment of those 
contributions, which are demanded by the aristocra- 
cy as the means of keeping up their position in society. 
A powerful and influential body arrayed themselves 
in favor of free trade, and Mr. Hume obtained the 
appointment of a committee, who made an able re- 
port, embodying a mass of information, and recom- 
mending an abrogation of the monopolies in corn, 
sugar, coffee, etc., and a modification of the other 
custom duties in reference torevenue alone. It was 
hoped that this report would induce the whigs, then 
in power, to declare for free trade. But nothing be- 
ing said upon the subject in the Queen’s speech, Mr. 
Hume called a meeting of the liberal and free trade 
members of parliament, on the 20th of February, 
1841, where the following resolutions were adopted, 
and received the approbation and signatures of 120 
members of parliament, all supporters of the whig 
ministry: 

‘“‘Ata meeting of the whig members of the house 
of commons, held at the Thatched house tavern, St. 
James’s street, on the 20th of February, 1841, Jo- 
seph Hume, esq. M. P., in the chair, the following 
resolutions were agreed to: 

‘‘Moved by the right hon. Edward Ellice, M. P., 
and seconded by Peter Ainsworth, esq. M. P. 

‘First resolution.—That it is the opinion of this 
meeting consisting of members representing many of 
the most important commercial and manufacturing 
| constituencies of the United Kingdom, that the pre- 
sent restrictions and prohibitions in the commercial 
code of the British empire and its dependencies, and 
the operation of the existing tariff of import duties, 
present the most serious obstacles to the extension 
of the trade of this country. 

‘‘Moved by James Morrison, esq., M. P., and se- 
_conded by Archibald Hastie, esq., M. P. 


Second.—That the report of the committee of last 
session on import duties, has strengthened the opin- 
ions previously entertained, with reference to the 
evils of the present restrictive system; and has shown 
| that besides the taxes paid by the people for revenue 
| purposes, they are charged an enhanced price upon 
many necessary articles of consumption, beyond that 
paid by the people of foreign countries: and that en- 
couragement is thereby given to the establishment of 
rival manufacturing interests abroad. 

‘‘Moved by Edward Strutt, esq., M. P. and secon- 
ded by Robert Hutton, esq. P. M. 

“Third.—that notwithstanding the addition of a 











considerable per centage to the existing taxes, in the 
course of the fast session, the amount of revenue has 
decreased, whilst during the same period, there kas 
been a great increase in the public expenditure—that 
to meet this deficiency one of the following alterna- 
tives becomes necessary, either to raise money by 
way of loan or new taxes, or toincrease the revenue 
by a revision of import duties. By the former course 
trade will be impeded,and the burdens of the people 
augmented—-by the latter, commerce will be extend- 
ed, and the comforts of the people increased:—there- 
fore it is the decided opinion of this meeting, that 
the financial difficulties of the country, and the wants 
of the consumer, will best be met by a general re- 
vision of the duties on imports. 

‘*Moved by Benjamin Hawes, jr. esq., M. P., and 
seconded by ‘Thomas Thornely, esq. M. P. 

‘“Fourth.—That a copy of these resolutions, sign- 
ed by the chairman, be transmitted to Viscount Mel- 
bourne. 

‘Moved by Henry Warburton, esq. M. P. and se- 
_conded by Robert Steuart, esq. M. P. 

‘ Fifih.— That a committee be appointed, to super- 
intend the printing and circulation of these resolutions, 
to invile the co-operations of members of parliament 
of all parties, to call meetings, to report from time 
to time; and, generally, to further the objects of this 
| meeting. 

‘‘Moved by the right hon. Edward Ellice, M. P., 
and seconded by William Ewart, esq. M. P. 

‘Sixth.—That the committee consist of the follow- 
ing members, with power to add to their number,— 
Joseph Hume, esq., M. P.; Mark Philips, esq., M. P., 
| Edward Strutt, esq., M. P., hon. C. P. Villiers, M. 
'P., Tnomas Thornely, esq., M. P., and Benjamin 
| Hawes, jr. esq., M. P. 

‘JOSEPH HUME, chairman.” 
The eflect of this proceeding was, that the whig 








She soon saw the necessity for opening her | ministers, instead of adopting the recommendations 








propositions for reducing the duty on foreign sugur 
and a fixed duty on corn. The consequence was, 
that many of the liberal and free trade members be- 
came disgusted; the want-of-confidence resolutions 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel, prevailed, and the 
ministers were compelled to resign. In vain did the 
whigs ap ea] to the liberal and free trade districts. 
They had failed to meet the public wishes, and man 
liberals and free traders voted with the tories, under 
a belief that they could not fail to profit by a change; 
a majority of ninety tory members was returned to 
the present parliament. 

Sir Robert Pee!’s tariff, making very important 
modifications in favor of free trade—indced, going, 
far beyond any thing that could have been expected 
of whig ministers—is the fruit of this political revo- 
lution. Whig ministers were overthrown because 


.they were too late in being converted, and when so, 


did not go far enough in favor of free trade. But 
such has been the force of the movement, as to alarm 
many of the supporters of Sir Robert Peel, and, it is 
to be feared, to arrest his further progress in that 
direction. And the demonstrations in favor of free 
trade, and especial!y against the corn laws, are such 
as to induce a belief that the whigs may again come 
into power, if they can secure the cordial support of 
the liberal and free trade party. Hence great efforts 
have been made ‘to consolidate all these interests, 
with a view to give power tothe whigs upon condi- 
tion of their giving free and unrestricted commerce 
to the country. Under these circumstances, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel finds himself compelled to conciliate the 
different interests of which his party is composed, 
and especially the colonial and fanatical interests, 
the bearing of which upon the relations between this 
country and the United States, I now proceed to dis- 
cuss. 

In the debate in the house of lords, on the corn 


‘laws, the Duke of Wellington said—‘T am sure no 


man laments more than I do that commerce and man- 
ufactures should be at all depressed; but I believe if 
the corn Jaws were repealed to-morrow, not a yard 
of cloth, or a pound of iron more would be sold in 
any part of Europe, or of the world, over which this 
country did exercise acontrol. My lords, the great- 
est number of European nations, and of the nations 
of the globe, have adopted measures for the encour- 
agement of home manufactures. These measures 
were not, as stated by some, taken in consequence of 
the English corn Jaws; they are attributable to the 
example ofthis country. ‘They had their rise in the 
spectacle which this country exhibited during the 
late war, and in the greatand noble exertions by 
which their power and strength were displayed on 
every occasion. ‘Those who contemplated these ex- 
ertions, as well as those who were relieved and as- 
sisted by them, thought they might as well follow 
the example of our power, of our industry, and our 
system of commerce. They have followed our ex- 
ample, and have established amongst themselves 
manufactures, and given a stimulus to their com- 
merce.” 


‘The Duke of Wellington is Toryism personified. 
Here is the essence, of his political and commercial 
creed. I will not controvert the truth of his positions 
so fur as they relate to the continent of Europe, but 
nothing could be more erroneous so far as they relate 
tous. Instead of following the example of England, 
and establishing manufactures because of their influ- 
ence upon her prosperity during the late war, her 
aggressions upon our commerce compelled us to de- 
clare war against her, and the encouragement and 
protection given to manufactures have been the con- 
sequence of that war and not of her example. First, 
to supply the deficiency occasioned thereby, and 
next, for the payment of the debt necessarily incur- 
red in the vindication of our rights. That debt is 
now paid, and the necessity for high duties no longer 
exists. It is our interest to be an agricultural rather 
than a manufacturing people, and could we finda 
sale for our surplus agricultural products, our labor 
and capital would take that direction. ‘The land in 
England is not capable of giving employment to her 
redundaut population. They must be employed in 
manufactures, or be fed upon charity. We could 
raise in great abundance, and to spare, that which 
they want—they could produce in great abundance 
and to spare, that which we need. Why should we 
not be permitted to exchange upon terms of reci- 
procal advantage? The argument of the Duke of 
Wellington is, that all other nations of the world, 
not under British control, having a surplus agricultu- 
ral produce, have likewise a surplus of manufactures, 
and that therefore a repeal of British duties would 
not enable them to sel! a pound of iron or a yard of 
cloth more in any other country not thus subject to 
British legislation. ‘This is a declaration, that the 
Duke of Wellington believes, that the prosperity of 
the British empire depends upon the extension and 
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erpetuation of her Colonial System, and that all the : abolish it all over the world. 


The annexation of 


- TST. | 
Leavitt and his friends; who had made such pathetic 


measures of the British government should be taken | Texas wiil, he said, be a Jeading topic next session, | appeals to them for their aid, who had admonished 


in reference to enlarging the power of the colonies to ‘but I will oppose it with all the vigor and talent that | them th 
.God has given me. If slavery is abolished in Texas, | 


consume the manufactures of the mother country, and 
ground this opinion the monopolists and privileged | 
classes rally. | 

When I read Sir Robert Peel's able speech intro-. 
ducing his new tariff, looking to the peculiar reja- 
tions which the United States bear to the mother 
country, and especially after ny conversations with 
ministers upon the subject ofa treaty, 1 was induced 
to hope, that the commercial relations between the 
United States and England, so far as the products of 
their respective labor is concerned, might be placed 
jn very much the same footing as those between the 
mother country and her colonies. Is there any sub- 
stantial reason why it should not be done? Would 
not such an arrangement promote ihe interests of 
poth? {ff it is obvious that it would be so, and it is 
not done, there must be some reason for the refusal to 
do so—some ulterior expectation. Let us see what 
this is. 

The Duke of Wellington tells us, that the con- 
sumption of British manufactures depends upon the 
legislative control of Great Britain—or in other 
words, that the prosperity of England depends upon 
the ability of the British Parliament to compel other 
nations to consume her manufactures. Where does 
she possess such power? In her colonies and in the 
East Indies. It is manifest, that the amount of such 
consumption depends upon the extent of population, 
and their ability to pay. The wealth of the East 
Indies has been exhausted. ‘Their ability to pay for 
British manufactures depends upon the simple ques- 
tion of how far the products of their labor can be 
exchanged therefor. If the East Indian could pro- 
duce cotton, rice, sugar, and coffee cheaper than they 
are produced in the United States, Cuba, and Brazil, 
then the British manufacturer could exchange his 
manufactures therefor, at a price that would bring 
these articles, from India, into the European market, 
to the exclusion of American grown cotton, coffee, 
rice, and sugar, and by giving employment to her 
hundred millions of East India subjects, and thus 
enabling them to consume British manufactures, ac- 
complish the restoration of British prosperity. But 
this cannot be done. And why not? Sir Robert Peel, 
in the debate on the sugar duties said, “he must say 
that he had his doubts if a colony in which slavery 
had been abolished by law could at present enter into 
successful competition with a district in which the 
system continues to exist.” 


Lord Stanley in the same debate said, that on 62 
sugar estates, from first January to October, 184], 
the actual loss to the proprietors, was $874,000, and 
to December, $988,000, on an outlay of $1,250,000. 
And again, Sir Robert Peel, by way of illustrating 
the effect of emancipation, said that an estate which 
before had given a clear profit of £10,000 was now 
cultivated at a loss of upwards of £3,000. And 
Lord Brougham’s bill, which has just become a law, 
was advocated by himself and by Sir Robert Peel, 
express!y upon the ground that, having destroyed the 
value of West India property by an emancipation, 
the British parliament were bound, as an act of jus- 
tice to the West India proprietors, to abolish slavery 
elsewhere. I cannot give a more forcible illustra- 
tion of British philanthropy, than that this bi!l, in- 
troduced by Lord Brovgham and sustained by Sir 
Robert Peel and his party, and the purpose of which 
professes to be the suppression of slavery and the 
slave trade, takes care to provide, that although Bri- 
tish subjects are forbidden to hold slaves, such as now 
are or may hereafter become owners, may seil them 
and put the price in their pockets. 

We have seen, that the tory policy is to depend 
upon the colonies for a consumption of British man- 
ufactures, and that the only obstacle 1s the inability 
of their East India subjects to raise cotton, sugar, and 
coffee in competition with slave Jabor. Sir Robert 
Peel, in the debate from which [ have already quoted, 
by way of urging parliament to continue the duty 
upon sugar a little longer, said, 

“It was impossible to look to the discussions in the 
United States of America, and especially to the con- 
flicts between the northernand southern slates, with- 
out seeing that slavery in that nation stood on a pre- 
carious footing. Some from humane and benevolent 
motives—some on account of interested fears—begin 
to look at the great example we have set, and also 
begin to look at the consequences which may result 
from that example nearer home.” 

_ Now from whence does Sir Robert Peel derive his 
information? Lewis Tappan in a speech in the Anti- 
slavery convention, has said, “Jn a conversation | 
had with John Q. Adams upon that subject, he said, 
I deem it the duty of Great Britain as a Christian 
nation to tell the Texians that slavery must be abo- 
lished,—that it shall not be planted there, after all 
the efforts and sacrifices that have been made to 


| it falls in America it will expire throughout ebristen- 





| 


it must speedily fall throughout Ameriga, and when 


dom.”’ 

The same Mr. Tappan, by way of giving greater , 
force to his invocation, said: 

‘We have been taught, that there is nobility in 
nature as well asin birth; and it is to that nobility 
that I appeal, when I invoke the British nation to aid 
us in the emancipation of the slaves on the American 
continent.” 

And Mr. Leavitt himself, in reference to a re- 
solution calling upon all Christian governments to 
— their influences to abolish slavery in Texas, 
said: 


ivitt and his eco-cor 


atthe purpose of the slaveholders is war 
nothing less than war, and insinuated, yea more than 
iated, that in case of such a war, they, Mr. Lea- 
will be on the side of 


lnstneas 


Spire rors, 


‘England; who can doubl that they will be so—if they 


are paid for il? 

Now, what have these tories done, to justify this 
charge of hostility against the northwestern states? 

Their wheat coming to England through Canada 
pays but four shillings per quarter, fixed duty, where- 
as wheat coming from the southern states, or any 
other part of the world, pays, under the sliding scale; 
the lowest rate of which, this year, was fourteen 
shillings. 

But it seems that the editor of the Herald has said 





‘*‘He had feelings in reference to this subject, since | 


that wheat is but a minor article in the exportable 
agricultural products of the United States, and the 


he came to this country, which he never had before, | remark was made in reference to the demand for 


at the idea, that there should be a state of war again | 
between England and America, but this he did know, 

that the slaveholders of the United States had long 

since deliberately and definitely resolved to bring 

about a state of war between the two countries, for 

the benefit of slavery.” 

I have neither time nor inclination at the present 
moment to multiply quotations from the speech of 
Mr. Leavitt and his co-conspirators; suffice it to say, 
that they appointed a committee to wait upon Lord 
Aberdeen who gave assurances not only to that com- 
mittee, but to Lord Brougham in the house of lords 
that the influence of the British government will be 
exerted to accomplish their wishes. And yet Mr. 
Leavitt, who is guilty of playing such a part—who 
has thus invoked the aid of this tory government—has 
the impudence to charge that the influence of the tory 
party in England is to be brought to bear upon our 
next presidential election, and endeavors to create an 
impression that the influence is to be exerted in favor 
of the democratic candidate. 

To give color to the charge, that the interests of 
the northwestern states are to be sacrificed by an ar- 
rangement for the benefit of the slaveholding states, 
he quotes a paragraph from the London Herald, in 


which that paper refers to meas authority, and adds, | 


“the humbug of the affair becomes too gross, when 
General Green and the London Herald include hemp 
and flax among articles of export for which the men 
of commerce in America are desirous of obtaining 
increased facilities, when it is known that we import 
hemp even for our own navy.” 


The editor of the Herald is a gentleman—a tory, 
and favorable to free trade, except in corn. He did 
me the honor to call o7 me, and we had several con- 
versations, not only as to the articles to he alfected 
by a reduction of duties, but as to what articles 
could, under a system of free trade, be supplied by 
the United States. I gave it as my opinion; that in 
progress of time, when the rich lands of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, and other northwestern states, 
are brought into cultivation, hemp, flax, and sheep’s 
wool will become important items of our export 
trade. I knew that we are now importing hemp, | 
knew, also, that there is little or no duty on hemp in 
England. It was named not as an item prohibited 
by a high duty, but as an item of great consumption 
in England, and which, in progress of time, may be 
supplied from the United States; and to show that 
in truth such is the variety of our soil and climate, 
and such the energy, industry and resources of our 
people, that it is the interest of England to look to 
us for supplies, at least so far as will enable us to 
pay for such of her manufactures, as under a wise 
free trade system, it will be our interest to receive 
from her in exchange therefor. In reply to his sug- 
gestion that, after the passage of the Canada corn 
bill, no further reduction could be made on the duty 
on corn, 1 remarked, that the effects of that bill 
would be to enable the northwestern states to supply 
the British market to the exclusion of continental 
wheat, and that under these circumstances, although 
I could see no good reason why American wheat 
consumed in England should pass through and pay a 
duty of three shillings in Canada, or be ground in 
Canada, when British mills are idle for want of em- 
ployment, I did not believe that the corn laws would 
constitute any substantial difficulty in the proposed 
arrangement of the tariffs of the two countries. And 
upon this conversation, | presume the paragraph in 
question was written. Except this, I had nothing to 
do with its publication. 

Mr. Leavitt would persuade the people of the 
northwestern states, that the project of a reciprocity 
treaty ‘‘is a scheme of the slaveholders,” that “the 
landed interest in England are willing to favor the 
idea that free labor on land held in fee simple cannot 
raise any thing to export,” and that the tory party in 
England are to interfere in the next presidential elec- 
tion—against the abolitionists of course, or else Mr. 


foreign wheat in England, and not in reference to its 
product in America. The whole amount taken out 
of bond this year I believe isabout 500,000 quarters, 
equal to 4,000,000 bushels, worth to the producer in 
the western states about $2,000,000, or at most 
$3,000,000, and the average in a series of years does 
not exceed 1,500,000 quarters. If, in addition to 
wheat, the western farmers could import into this 
country their beef, pork, bacon, lard, hemp, wool 
flax, butter, cheese, and many other articles which 
an active commerce would bring into use, would it 
not greatly increase the amount of their exports, and 
would they have cause to complain of an arrange- 
ment which secured this to them because it leaves 
their wheat, imported through Canada, subject to a 
fixed duty of four shillings, all other wheat paying a 
duty of fourteen shillings a quarter? 

I have said that [I would not have noticed Mr. 
Leavitt’s statements were he not the agent of the 
Abolition society. | have obtained a mass of interest- 
ing facts and documents in connexion with this sub- 
ject, and I too will have something to say to the 
American people. That there are many pious, phil- 
anthropic persons belonging to these societies, both 
in the United States and in England, Ido not dispute, 
but itis now of easy demonstration, that sympathy 
| for the black mam is but a pretence for plundering 
‘and oppressing the white, and that that which is most 
|to be apprehended from the American Abolition so- 
| ciety is, that acting upon public opinion in England, 
'they may induce this government to persevere in a 
system of measures having for their object the sub- 
stitution of the products of the labor of their East 
India subjects for that of the slave labor of America, 
until we are brought into collision, or until the war of 
material interests shall have progressed so far as 
greatly to increase the difficulties, if not to render it 
impracticable to place the commerce and intercourse 
between the twu countries on that favorable basis, 
which might otherwise be, at this time, so readily ac- 
complished. 

Sir Robert Peel folds his arms, and says, let 
make no arrangement now, and why not? because 
says he: 

‘“‘It is impossible to look to the discussions in the 
United States of America, and especially to the con- 
flicts between the northern and southern states, with- 
out seeing that slavery in that nation stood on a pre- 
carious footing. Some from humane and benevolent 
motives—some on account of interested fears, begin 
to look at the great example we have set, and also 
begin to look at the consequences which may result 
from that example nearer home.” 


He is urged to repeal the duty on slave grown su- 
gar. He says no, we cannot compete with slave pos- 
sessing countries, but continue to pay these duties a 
little longer, and then Cuba, Brazil, and even the 
United States, will abolish slavery—and what then? 
Why, as the only reason why the East Indies cannot 
drive Cuba, Brazil, and the United States out of the 
market, is, that the East India planter cannot com- 
pete with slave labor, it follows as a matter of course, 
that when slavery is also abolished in Cuba, Brazil, 
and the United States, as India has a redundant popu- 
lation, Jabor will then be cheaper in India, and that 
then all the world will be dependent upon England 
for supplies of sugar, coffee, and cotton, produced by 
the cheaper labor of India and purchased in exchange 
of her manufactures, in consequence of her legisla- 
tive control over the India market. 

Who can be surprised, that Sir Robert Peel and 
other distinguished English statesmen entertain such 
opinions, when we hear the speeches of Mr. Adams 
‘in Congress, and when that venerable but deluded 
man calls upon the British government to exert its 
influence to abolish slavery in Texas, with an assur- 
ance that, this being done, slavery will soon cease to 
exist in the United States and all over the world? 

I have conceived it to be my duty to go thus into 
' detail, because this government is in a crisis, and be- 
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cause I verily believe that the obstacle which now ; 
most impedes the progress of free trade in this coun- 


try is the hope that slavery will be abolished in the 
United States at a very early day, and that then Eng- 
Jand will again, through her monopoly of the East 
India market, be enabled to levy contributions on all 
other civilized nations. It will be seen, that so long 
as this belief prevails, we have no further conces- 
sions to expect. 


swer is, that they are part of her colonial system, 
and are against, and not in favor, of the United States. 
One word more, and I have done. 
member that I wrote to you. in advance of Lord Ash- 
-burton’s mission, thatthe real point of contention was 
the northwestern boundary. Mr. Leavitt knows that 
the Oregon and right of search questions are New 
England questions. They are questions affecting the 


them almost exclusively. He knows, or he ought to 
know, that there is great cause to fear that England 
never will yield her claims, and we certainly will not 
relinquish our rights in the Pacific. If we are to 
have war with Engiand, it will be because we have 
first permitted her to establish herself in Texas—to 
have converted that Republic into a refuge for rob- 
bers and runaway slaves, and because she will believe 
that the abolitionists of the north will unite with her 
in a war upon the institutions and property of the 
south, and thus accomplish her great purpose of uni- 
versal dominion over the white man, under the pre- 
tence of emancipating the black. 


I would call the attention of the American people 
to the fact, thatthe parties in England which enter- 
tain these views are now standing with folded arms, 
‘looking at the progress of events—that no one knows 
what a day may bring forth, and I will add my earn- 
est belief that there neve: was a time when the con- 
dition of things in the old world so much deserved 
the attention of all those who Wish to perpetuate the 
institutions and the liberty of the new. 


We should remember that England is governed by 
her interest; that all parties here concur in the opin- 
ion that the restoration of her prosperity depends 
upon increasing the consumption of her manufactures. 
That while the Duke of Wellington and the tory par- 
ty believe that the surest and best means of doing this 
is to increase her colonial possessions and monopo- 
lize their markets, the liberal and free-trade party, 
who, disgusted with the whigs, put the tories into 
power, believe that, once establish free trade, and 
then it will be for the interest of England that the 
colonies shall become independent nations, as soon 
as they are competent to govern themselves. That 
this party desire to see all other nations prosperous, 
because in proportion to their wealth and prosperity 
will be their ability to consume the products of Bri- 
fish industry. Let us be true to ourselves—let 
us demonstrate that there is no foundation for Sir 
Robert Peel’s belief, that Mr. Adams and his co- 
conspirators can dissolve the union or abolish sla- 
very, and the good sense of this great people 
will coerce this government into making arrange- 
ments with us, that will so much identify their 
interests with ours as to terminate forever the in- 
trigues which now threaten to disturb our peace.— 
What would England care about our occupation of 
the Oregon, if she had free trade with us? But let 
her believe that we are to be torn by internal dissen- 
sions—that abolitionists are about to destroy the 
value of our slaves, and that they may soon expect to 
substitute the products of India for those of America, 
and it will be the interest of England to aid them, 
even by a war, in the accomplishment of that object. 
She has too much diplomatic tact to acknowledge her 
real purpose, because that might alarm the other 
European powers, who are to be the victims of her 
policy, and hence she will keep the Oregon question 
open, to be used as the pretence on which hostilities 
are to commence. And this will be whenever their 
American allies, John Quincy Adams & Co., can satis- 
fy them that their object, the abolition of American 
slavery, can be accomplished. lam respectfully, 

DUFF GREEN. 


——— 


LETTER FROM JOSEPH HUME, M.P. 
From the Madisonian. 
Berkley Square, Sept. 5, 1843. 
Durr Green, Fsq., &c. 

Dear Sir: 1 have perused, in the Times, of the Ist 
inst., the extracts of Mr. Upshur’s and of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s letters on the subject of a commercial treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, and it 
affords me much salisfaction to know, that men of 
their staticn and influence in your country, take a 
proper view of the advantages that would result to 
both our countries, by removing the barriers now set 
up, so injuriously, by both countries against eom- 
merce. 





rs ae Tn mete eG 


Am I asked, why then have the. 
concessions already granted, been given? The an- 


You will re- 





A strong conviction exists in the minds of the 
greater part of the people of this Kingdom, that the 
removal of all the barriers hitherto so mischievous to 
the industry of this, as well as of your msi 
should be effected, that rree trade should be establish- 
ed between England and the rest of the world, as the 
best means of giving employment to the industrious 
classes, and of rendering capital valuable. And, | 
believe, it is also becoming of general belief, that the 
difficulties, both commercial and financial, of Ameri- 


‘ea, and of England, would be speedily removed by 


that free intercourse between the two countries, which 
was so strongly recommended in the report of the 
select committee on duties of customs, of which I 
was chairman in 1840. 


I may say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
manufacturing and commercial interests of the United 


: ; ‘Kingdom are now in favorof rreez trade, and deeply 
property and the lives of our hardy sailors, and of | 


convinced of the necessity of that freedom being car- 
ried out speedily. The landed aristocracy, who have 
for many years had a monopoly of the home market 
for corn and cattle, are opposed to the repeal of the 
corn Jaws; and as that interest has, at this time, a ma- 


| jority in both houses of parliament, the country is 


thereby placed in the situation we are in, of depress- 
ed trade and diminished employment. 


After the declaration of rrex trade principles, and 
the alteration of the tariff on many articles of import 
by Sir Robert Peel, I must consider him as a convert 
to FREE trade principles; and that he is consequently 
desirous to see these principles fully and generally 
carried out, if his colleagues in the ministry were not 
opposed to them. 

You have had opportunities of knowing the truth 
of that statement, and can account for the do-nothing 
policy of the last session of parliament. 


We see the evils arising from party, which risks 
the welfare of the country, by allowing the monopo- 
ly to continue, rather than risk the breaking up of the 
tory party, which would be the case, if sir Robert 
Peel had the courage to attempt free trade—and from 
such a state of party, the population are doomed to 
misery and want—the ordinary revenue to decrease, 
and even the sources of the wealth and power of 
England are in danger. 

I fear the opposing interests in the United States, 
and the preponderance in congress of the New Eng 
land and manufacturing interests, produced the evils 
of the high tariff of the last session, from which both 
countries are suffering; but, from all the accounts we 
hear, I believe there will be in the new congress a 
majority of the representatives against the existing 
high tariff and monopoly; and, in favorof free trade 
princip'es, and of improved commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. 


In both countries, therefore, we have the desire of 
the large majorily for free trade in corn; and the difficul- 
ty appears to me to be, as to the manner both our 
legislatures shall effect the wishes of the commu- 
nity. 

I can bear testimony to the trouble you have taken 
to convince Sir Robert Peel of the vast importance 
of his sending to Washington some person enjoying 
his confidence: and with powers to settle a liberal 
tariff between Engiand and the U. States; and I have 
been sorry to observe the want of mora! courage of 
Sir Robert Peel to sanction and to follow that 
course. After what has passed I do not believe that 
he will do his duty to the country and commence 
negotiations for the repeal of the corn laws, which I 
consider a ‘‘sine qua non” to commence with, until 
the decreasing revenue and the increasing pauper- 
ism shall threaten the public credit of the nation. 
An attempt willthen be made to remove all mono- 
polies and tore-establish the trade and prosperity of 
the country, when, perhaps, it may be found a very 
duificult business to effect, in comparison with the fa- 
vorable opportunity that now presents to commence 
negotiations with your congress. 

I have done all in my power to promote free trade, 
and have to lament the party and interested views 
of the political party now in power in opposing at. 
But I have to express a hope that, in the U. States, 
you may be able to adopt sound principles of trade, 
without regard to the biind and interested policy of 
this and of other couulvies. 

T agree with Mr. Upshur, ‘ that the time has passed 
by when nations can obtain advantages over each other 
by diplomatic management;” and |} would ask him to 
act upon the principle,that mutual interest and mu- 
tual conveniences ought to bind our countries together 
in friendiy, because profitable, intercourse. We 
produce what you, in the United States, wish to 
buy; and you produce what we, in England, wish to 
purchase. Whatmore powerful motives can actu- 
ate any two countries to promote free trade than 
England and the U. States have? A kindred race, 
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tries; and why should either country hesitate, fora 
moment, to adopt that course which will certain} 
relieve one, if not both countries, from much of their 
present sufferings? J have explained above, thatthe 
landed aristocracy, which now have the politica) 
power of the state, are opposed to free trade princi. 
ples, under the erroneous opinion that they can kee 
up their monopoly by preventing the repeal of the 
corn laws; but there exists a sufficient majority in 
congress fo proceed at once to reduce ‘the tariff, and 
thereby take away from monopolists, in this country, 
the only plea they put forward—ihat if we, in Eng- 
land, should repeal our corn laws, that you, in the U. 8. 
would not reciprocate! 


I have strongly advised Sir Robert Peel to alter 
the duties of customs in this country, without rela. 
tion to any country in particular; but solely to suit 
the interests of this country; and I have recom- 
mended the termination of all the existing commer- 
cial treaties, now cxisting with Great Britain. It 
is consistent with the policy of President Washing- 
ton, not to bind yourself politically with any state 
or foreign government, but to leave yourselves at |i- 
berty to act as you shall think proper, for the inte- 
rests of your country, with all. I observe that Mr. 
Upshur recommends a commercial treaty, and seems 
to think that a treaty is absolutely necessary, to en- 
able you to alter your tariff and to increase your 
commerce with this country. I think he would only 
involve your country in greater difficulties by that 
means; and by the restrictions which treaties im- 
pose, you, in a series of years, will do more injury 
to your intercourse with other nations than you de- 
rive benefit. 


I think that it is the opinion of Lord Aberdeen 
and Sir R. Peel, that England has Jost more than she 
has gained by commercial treaties; and that the time 
is now come, when each country should regulate its 
own customs duties without treaty. I should be 
pleased to see your country adopt that course, as [ 
am confident you would profit thereby, and that 
other countries would soon boilow your example. It 
must appear very preposterous to see England, the 
greatest commercial nation inthe world, prevented 
from making those alterations in her duties of cus- 
toms which she is convinced ought to be made, be- 
cause Portugal, France, the Brazils, and other coun- 
tries, will not meet England by what she considers 
reciprocity. 

We are convinced, that the revenue is suffering— 
that smuggling is promoted, and that the consumers 
are injured by keeping a duty of 22s. per gallon on 
spirits; 305. on silk goods; or 5s. and 7d. per gallon on 
wine, &c.; and yet we will not reduce these high du- 
ties, because Portugal or France will not make a re- 
duction in the duties of customs charged by them on 
British cottons, or woollens, or thread, &c.; and, by 
adherence to the demand for reciprocity, the abuses 
[have named, and many others, are allowed to con- 
tinue, causing a decrease of trade between these 
couitries, and an injury to all parties engaged in 
manufactures and commerce in these countries. 

We should each go to the cheapest markets for all 
our supplies, and every country would prosper there- 
by. Some countries may continue, for a time, to 
shut out articles by high duties, by which the con- 


‘sumers of these articles will suffer privation and loss. 


But, in a short period, sound principles and individual 
interest must prevail; and Iam confident, that com- 
merce would increase more between nations, without 
any commercial treaty. Protection and security to 
persons and to property, ought to be afforded by all 
civilized nations; and the merchants should be left to 
effect their exchanges—i. e., to carry on trade—in 
the manner most beneficial to themselves, which will 
be found to prove, also, most beneficial to the na- 
tions these merchants belong to. 


I see no reason why you should delay to act upon 
these great and sound principles. You have the 
power at Washington to carry out the will of the 
people; and the advantage to the many must soon di- 
r.ctthe will to obtain extended commerce—an er- 
larged market for all their produce, and the cheapest 
inarket from which to supply their wants!! 

In England the aristocracy hold political power, 
contrary tv the opinion of the majority of the nation; 
and the majority are suffering very grievously by that 
class of legislation, which rules the destiny of this 
empire, contrary to the interest, and contrary to the 
will of the millions of the people. 


Mr. Upshur, Mr. Caihoun, and other of your free 
trade statesmen, have a fine field before them to set 
an example to the world; and, at the same time, to 
relieve your country from the commercial] and finan- 
cial difficulties it has so long been under. 

J know your opinions in these respects, and hope 
they may influence others who have the power to 


and a mutual interest, urge powerfully to the freest} give effuct to them. 1 remain yours, sincerely, 


exchange of the products of our respective coun-| 


JOSEPH HUME. 
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Business Review. The Hibernia brings us accounts | 
of increased activity in trade in England, a general im-! 
provement in American provisions, and- a further ad- 
vance and increased demand for cotton. ‘This we hope 
will reinspire business men on our side of the Atlantic, | 
where there has been a sensible relaxation the last week, | 
prices flagging and demand subsiding. ‘This however, 
was manifestly the result of a commendable caution, a 
timidity it may be deemed by some,—the result of hay- 
ing paid so severely for overtrading heretofore. 


The weather is indeed delightful,—as favorable to the 
vegetation that is still in field, as could be desired. — 

Health, however, is much wanting in the alluvial re- 
gions. We have sad accounts of disease. 


Corton MARKET. Some notice of the Liverpool mar- 
ket will be found under the foreign head on another 

e. 
se, j Sept.29. The prospect of the new cotton 
crop absorbs the attention of speculators, who are anx- 
jously awaiting further advices from the United States. 
Long stapled desciiptions, including Sea_ Islands, Bra- 
zils, and Egyptians,‘are in good request, at full rates. The 
transactions this week have comprised 24,290 bales, 
viz: 20,310 American, 1.810 Brazil, 810 Egyptian, 180 
West ladia, &c., and 1,130 East India. 


Oct. 3. On the receipt of the advices by the Britan- 
nia, holders of cotton displayed additional firmness, 
6,000 bales were sold that day, at steady rates. The 
market on Monday assumed a very animated appear- 
ance; the trade and speculators purchased about an 
equal quantity, and 20,000 bales were disposed of at an 
ditmane of Id perlb. The demand was maintained 
with much spirit throughout this day, and though a fur- 
ther amendment of 1d per lb. was required, the sales 
amounted to 12,000 bales, inclusive of 6,000 American, 
1,500 Surat taken on speculation. Business closed 
with an exceedingly healthy tone, at prices jd per lb. 
higher than the quotations of Friday last. 

The revenue received at the Boston Custom House 
from the Cunard line of steamships, from the Ist June 
to the Ist October, was $266,427 62. 

There were exported from Boston, during the week 
ending onthe 14th inst. 669 bales of domestic goods. 
Of this 230 bales were shipped to the East Indies, 410 
to Smyrna, 12 to Miquelon, and 17 to Rio de Janeiro. 

- Among the exports from Boston to Calcutta, last 
week, were one hundred dozen peaches, carefully packed 
in ice! 


At N. York, Bills on London, 83 a 9; 

Domestic exchanges are as comfortable 
as could bé asked. New York on Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, até par; Washington, D. C. 3; Rich- 
moud, Charleston, Savannah, N. Orleans, Louisville 
Cincinnati, Nashville, Macon, and Apalachicola, at § to 
1; Columbus 13; Mobile 14 a 15. 


Monty in the principal cities continues abundant and 
seeking employment. Three months paper has been 
discounted at the Baltimore banks this week at 43; four 
months at5 per cent. 103 was offered for city stock, and 
refused—a few months since it was at 50 a 55! 


EXCHANGES. 
on France 5 25. 


Specie. Twenty-five kegs, containing one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars in American halves, went 
up the Hudson on Monday, by Pomeroy & Co’s Ex- 
press forthe Bank of Upper Canada. 

The New York Courier states that the amount of spe- 
cie see gi from that city to Europe this fall is compa- 
ratively small. Nosilver has been shipped to England, 
and that taken to France will not far exceed $800,000, 
of which $100,000 will go by the next packet. ‘The pre- 
mium on silver has therefore declined considerably. 


Crrrency. Our readers must have observed that 
Alabama centinues to be an exception to the whole- 
some condition of domestic exchange. Whilst in every 
other direction, rates have gradually equaliz.d, so as to 
be nearly, if not quite as low as they ever were, Mobile is 
still quoted at 14a 15 discount. ‘This is accounted for by 
the condition of the State Bank of Alabama which was 
placed in liquidation last winter, and that the paper cur- 
rency of the state has been at ruinous rates of discount. 
‘The Bank of Mobile pays specie, and is making efforts 
to supply the paper currency fur the state, with some 
doubt of iendegae: It has been taking the state paper 


at heavy discounts compared with exchange, but has/ 


given notice that after the Ist of October, it will issue 
and receive its own notes only. 

Bicknell’s Phil. Reporter of T'uesday, says: Money 
continues abundant. Rates for first rate paper may be 
quoted at 4and Sper cent. Our banks cannot use all 
the funds at their command. Their deposites are very 
large: we knowof one institution witha capital of 
$750,000, whose deposites amount to nearly $2,000,000. 
The Philadelphia banks were never on better terms 
with each other than now. 


Insurance. ‘The Sun Mutual Insurance Company 
came out bright to-day. ‘Their advertisement shows 
that they have made during the year, a clear profit of 
$171,637 22,—making a capital of $263,530, created in 
two years, out of nothing at all except except good ma- 
nagement. [N. Y. Jour, Com. 


Tooruricxs. _The barque Chusan, Captain Collegan, 
at Buston from Rio Janeiro, brought 180,000 toothpicks 
for the ‘Tremont House. They are made of a peculjar 


| Scarcely a variation for some weeks. 





kind of wood that grows in that country. 





FLourR anp wneat. Prices of flour continues with 
At N. Y. $4 50 


At Philadelphia the stock is light, holders firm at 
$4 374 for fresh ground; wheat, Pennsylvania red 93a95. 


In C*ncinnati, 14th inst., sales of flour at canal 


| $3 50a $5 53; wheat 702 75 ets; flaxseed 75 a 78 cts. |- 


Liverpool corn market, Oet.4. English and Irish flour, 
being la somewhat less demand than at the close of the 
week, receded to pricesof ‘Tuesday last, whilst fresh 
states flour continued to be held at 34s. but was not 
saleable beyond 32s. 6d. per bbl. 

Export of fiour from James River. 
To South America, 58,135 bbis. 





England, 6,954 
West Indies, 3,464 
Total, 68,453 


The inspections of the week at Baltimore comprise 
12.082 bbls. and 331 half bbls. Wheat 85 to 90 for good 
red, 75 to 85 for inferior—white 95. 


Tosacco. Amsterdam market, Sept.26. In tobacco 
we have no variation 10 report; our first hand sales con 
sisted of 132 hhds. Maryland, and 569 bhhds, Maryland 
were fresh imported. 

Shipments for the season from Baltimore are nearly 
over—consequenily the prices are genetally maintained; 
the demand flags, except for superior qualities, of which 
but little arrives. The inspections of the week are 530 
Maryland, 661 Ohio, 174 Missouri, and 51 Kentucky. 
Total 1,416 hdds. 


American Stocks In THE Lonpon Marxet—Oct. 3d. 
A - dag 2 demand is apparent and more firmness felt. 
Orders have been received for some of them from the U. 
States. 

Prices. Alabama fives 65, do. sterling sixes 70; Illinois 
and Indiana bonds 30; Louisiana 83; Maryland sterling 
fives 58; New York fives 92; South Cetohaa fives 92; 
Ohio fives 85; Pennsylvanix fives 55; Kentucky sixes 
89; Tennessee sixes 85; Virginia sixes 88. 

(To ascertain the real value of the stock here, at those 
rates, the difference in exchange should be added,—sa 
7 cent—which shows Maryland fives to be wort 


Inuinois Loan. The commissioners in London have 
succeeded in negotiating for $1,200,000, subject to the 
report of gentlemen appointed to ascertain whether that 
sum will be sufficient to complete the works. 


Cuina. Theship Morrison, brings Canton dates to the 
Sth June. The U. S. ship Constellation was at Hong 
Kong, and daily expected at Macao. The imperial com- 
missioner had arrived at Canton. Sir Henry Pottinger 
had issund some very stringent proclamations against 
smuggling on the river, which appear to have been dis- 
tasteful tosome of the resident foeians merchants. 


There had been a great fire at Tinghze, in the island }- 


of Chusan, which destroyed a great number of houses 
and caused much distress among the inhabitants. It was 
suid there that Commodore Kearney had received a com- 
munication from the Emperor, informing him that the 
United States would Be allowed to trade at all the ports 
opened to the English. 

Commodore Kearney issued the following notice: 

“To American merchants and others. 

All persons having goods, merchandise, or treasures, to 
ship from one port to anotheron this coast, are hereby 
cautioned against eutrusting the same on board any ves- 
sel in the “opium trade” sailing under the flag of the 
United States of North America. 

Dated on board the U.S. frigate Constellation, har- 
bour of Amoy, coast.of China, this the 18th day of May, 
A. D. 1343, (Signed) L Kearney, 

Commanding the U.S. squadron in the East Indies. 


Exzcrions. Pennsylvania. The following are the re- 
presentatives elected to congress on the 10th inst.—the 
whigs designated by ifalics. ; 


Districts. Districts: 





1 Edward Joy Morris, 13 Gen. Frick, 

2 Joseph R. Ingersoll, . 14 Alexander Ramsey, 
3 John T. Smith, 15 Dr. Nes, 

4 Chas. J. Ingersoll, 16 James Black, 

5 James S. Yost, 17 J Irving, 

6 Michael Jenks, 18 Andrew Stewart, 
7 A. R. Mellvaine, 19 H. D. Foster, 

& Jeremiah Brown, 20 John Dickey, 

9 Jobin Ritter, 21 William Wilkins, 
10 Kt. Brodhead. jr. 22 S. Hays, 

11 B. A. Bidlack, 23 C. M. Reed, 

i2 A. H. Read, 24 Bufflingvon. 


Thirteen whigs and eleven Van Buren. | In last con- 
gress Pennsylvania was represenied by 15 V. b. and 13 
whigs. ? 

‘lhe legislature will retain a Van Buren majority. 

The Van Buren ticket for canal gcommissioners has 
succceded, majority not yet ascertained. This was the 
nearest to a test of the aggregate strength of parties in the 
state at this election. 

The legislature. Twelve senators were to be elected 
this year, of which the lh.cos have elected 9 and_the whigs 
3 only. The body will row consist of 22 Van Buren and 
ll whigs. 

The house, which last year had 61 Van Buren and 39 
whigs, will have this session 58 Van Buren, and 42 whigs 
Van Buren majority on joint ballot 27—viz: 80 Van Bu- 
ren, and 53 whigs. 


The Georgia returns are yet incomplete, the result 
however as stated in our last is in favor of the whigs 


tht ae 


Ohio. The following are the representatives elect to 


congress: 
Dist, Whigs. Dist eS 
3 Robert C. Schenck, 1 Alex. Duncan, 

2 John B. Weller, 


4 Joseph Vance, 
8 John L Vanmeier, 5 Emery D. Potter, 
6 Henry St. John, 


9 Elias Florence, 
12 Alexander Harper, 7 Jos. J. McDowell, 
10 Heman A. Moore, 


13 Perley R. Johnson, 
IlgJacob Brinkerhoff, 


14 8. F. Vinton, 
19 D.R. Tilden, 15° Joseph Morris, 
20 J. R, Giddings. 16 James Mathew, 
17 Wm. C. McCauslen, 
18 Ezra Dean, 
21 H. R. Brinkerhoff. 
Twelve V. B. and nine whigs. 


_ The legislature. ‘The loco party will have a majority 
in the senate, and the whigs a majority in the house; 
which will predominate in joint ballot is not yet cer. 
tain. 


Jamaica. Great Fire at Kingston. The Wilmington 
(Del.) Republican has late dates from Jamaica, brought 
by the schr. Crescent. A fire has taken place in King- 
ston, destroying James’ foundry, Maxwell & De Caste’s 
steam mills, and 1,340 houses, independent of out-houses 
attached to the dwellings. Besides which, 100 houses 
were pulled down, to arrestthe progress of the flames, 
The Gazette says over 7,000 individuals are left desti- 
tute, and dependent upon public sympathy for shelter. — 
Several persons were injured. 


_ Sanpwicu Isuanps. Sovereignty restored. From Mex- 
ico accounts are received at New Orleans, that on the 
26th July last, Admiral Thomas, commanding H. B. M. 
ship Dublin, arrived before Honolulu, annulled every 
thing that Lord Paulet had done, and re-established the 
authority of King Kamehameha III. On the 3lst July 
the Hawaian flag was displayed, and was saluted with 
twenty-one guns by the forts of Honolulu and by the 
Dublin, Carysfort, and Hayard, as well as the American 
frigate Constellation. 


Santa Fe Travers. Intelligence brought by the 
last arrival from Sania Fe, places beyond doubt the safe. 
ty of the party which went out in the spring under 
the escort of the United States dragoons. This party 
reached Santa Fe in about twenty days from the time of 
their separation from the escort, at the crossings of the 
Arkansas. The route is now entirely clear of Texians, 
and has been ever since captain Cook disarmed a por- 
tion of the expedition under col. Snively’s command.— 
The news of this act is reported to have had a powerful 
influence over the’ Mexicans when it reached Sania Fe, 
whick they exhibited by treating the Americans with 
much hospitality and kindness, instead of the ill-will 
which had previously marked their intercourse. 

[National Intel. 


Streamers. The Acadia left Boston on the 16th inst. 
with 19 passengers for Liverpool and 6 for Halifax; 12,000 
letters, and 50 bushels newspapers. 


The Great Western left New York on the 19th inst.— 
The new U. S. steamer Princeton started with her for a 
trial of speed, and is said to have left her astern ! 

The steamer Governor Yell, struck a snag on the 7th 
inst., in the Mississippi river near New Orleans, and sunk 
to her guards. Passengerssaved, cargo damaged. 


Tue Great Horse Race run over the Nashville Ten- 
nessee Course, for the ‘‘Peyton Stake,” (about $34,000) 
on the 12th inst. resulted in favor of ‘TI’. Kirkiman’s entry 


| —“‘produce of Eliza, by Rubens, and imp. Glencoe”— 


taking the third and fourth heats, and beating A. Bar- 
row’s Lilac, by Leviathan, which took the icathont, was 
second the second heat, and third the two last heats;— 
col. Wade Hampton’s Delphine, by Whisker, which 
took the second heat, and closely contested the two last 
heats;—and Peyton’s Black Maria, by Eclipse, which 
ranked2 340. ‘Time, 8.52—S 50—8.33—8. 52—track 
heavy. The winning horse was not a favorite at any stage 
of the race, and only brushed past Delphine on each case, 
on the last round. 


Vermont. The Legislature assembled at Montpelier 
on the 12:h inst., E.N. Briggs (whig) was chosen pre- 
sident of the senate, and D. W. C. Clark, secretary, by 
votes of 19 to 8. ‘I'he house was organized by the elec- 
tion of Andrew ‘Tracy (whig) as speaker, and E. F. 
Merri!l (whig) clerk, by 112 votes, to 96 for L. B. Vilas and 
O. H. Smith. 

There being no choice by the people, the legislature 
vated for Governor as follows: 


Mattocks received 131 votes. 
Kellogg 104 x 
Williams . Fie. 


Judge Mattocks was thereupon declared duly elected 
governor of Vermont for the ensuing year. 


YELLOW FEVER. This disease, we regret to observe, 
is prevailing extensively in the West Indies, on the Mex- 
ican coast, and in our south western states, and that it 
has assumed the malignant type in many places. From 
New Orleans and Mobile, the latest accounts were un- 
favorable. On the lith inst. 22 cases were admitted at 
the Charity Hospital, N. Orleans, and 11 deaths occur- 
red by fever. On the 10th, 29 new cases and 9 deatiis. 
The number of deaths in New Orleans during the week 
ending the 7th inst., was 180; of which 104 were by yel- 
low fever. At Mobile, 8 new cases on the 10th; 6 on the 
llth. The tever has made its appearance at Vackaborgs 
and at the village of Rodney, forty miles above Natche?, 
in very malignant form. ‘The citizens fly from the place 





throughout. 


for safety. 





